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PREFACE. 

The object of this little book requires but few words 
of explanation. It simply seeks to give German students of 
English some idea of conversing in that language with a certain 
amount of freedom. To attain this end it seemed to the 
authors that a few cmmected conversations on some of the 
most ordinary topics of English life would be more fruitful 
than the ordinary disjointed and aimless phrases of the al- 
ready numerous guides to English conversation. We have 
therefore made no attempt to follow a systematic arrange- 
ment according to grammatical difficulties, nor to make a 
manual of English idioms, still less to add to the already 
large number of classified vocabularies. We have merely 
tried to reproduce a few conversations -such as two educated 
persons might be supposed to have together without any 
affectation of fine language or unnecessary erudition. The 
conversations turn mainly upon English life and institutions 
as it was thought that these subjects would be more likely 
to be useful to students of English. 

We have taken special pains with the phonetic trans- 
literation. It is no longer necessary to insist upon the value 
of phonetics in the teaching of foreign languages, since this 
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is now fully recognised in almost every country in Europe. 
Undoubtedly no phonetic system can claim the accuracy 
and certainty of a phonograph. Sounds which do not exist 
in the language of the learner will always be best learned 
by hearing them pronounced by an educated native. But 
we can assure those readers who are unaccustomed to 
phonetic texts, and feel repelled by their apparent uncouth- 
ness and difficulty, that they can master our system after a 
few hours of attentive study and that he who has once 
mastered it cannot fail to acquire a very respectable pronun- 
ciation. To those who have the advantage of a native teacher 
they will also be a valuable aid to remembering and fixing 
the correct sounds. 

We have not used word-contractions like Sweet in his 
' Elementarbuch d, gespr, Unglisch, as we think that it will be 
easier for the student to read the texts with the ordinary 
word-divisions than in the odd-looking lumps adopted in 
that work. Ingenious they certainly are, and wonderfully 
accurate in their representation of accent and stress, but 
we think that the difficulty of reading them counterbalances 
their good points. Mr. Sweet, too, seems now to give this 
method the preference, as may be seen from his last book, 
Primer of Spoken English, 

On doubtful points w^e have consulted the best au- 
thorities, — Professors Vietor, Sweet and Western and others. 
To the former especially we owe many thanks for the trouble 
he has taken in explaining his views on several knotty points 
in English phonetics, and we also take this opportunity of 
thanking our common friend Professor Rambeau of the 
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Wilhelm-Gymnasium in Hamburg for the interest he has 
taken in our work and for his readiness to help us with 
his valuable experience. 

A German translation of the Dialogues is in the Press, 
which will be useful for those who find them somewhat 
difficult to translate without help, and which will also serve 
to make the book useful to English students of German. 

In a book of this kind it can hardly be hoped that 
all errors either of fact or typography have been eliminated, 
but we trust that none will be found of any serious impor- 
tance. 

If this little work should meet with a favourable 
reception by the public we intend to publish shortly a second 
series, for which we have the material ready prepared. 

C. H. Jeaffreson m. a. Oxon. 0. Boensel d. Ph. 

LIVERPOOL Oberletirer at the HStiere Bergerscliule 

Late Headmaster or Battersea vor dem LilbecRertlior, Hamburg. 

Grammar School, Loodon. 

May 1891. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

The English mode of articulating sounds is distin- 
guished from the German by the following peculiarities: 

The tongue is flattened and broadened and drawn back. 
Besides, the fore part is hollowed out, by which dull sounds 
are produced (cf. English 1 as distinguished from German 1). 
There is a protrusion of the lower jaw. The lips are neither 
rounded nor spread out at the corners, as is the case in 
other languages e. g. French, when producing certain (rounded 
or close) vowels. In general the lips take a very small share 
in the formation of the sounds, and it may be laid down 
as a rule in speaking English to move them as little as 
possible. 

I. Vowels. 

a. Simple Vowels. 

ft equivalent to North-GevmsLU a in "Vater**. 

JEx, fads "father's gl^ls "glass'', afto "after", dans 
"dance's drdma "drama", hafad "Hertford", sadjant 
"sergeant's dabi "Derby" ha|) "hearth". 
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in the London pronunciation almost the same souM 
as the preceding, only short. In other parts it is re- 
placed by a "mixed" sound, which is formed with a 
slight raising of the fore and hinder part of the tongue. 
For Germans it will perhaps be useful, in producing this 
sound, to start with the unaccented e in "gabe'S 
which sound must be dwelt upon without making it 
either 5 or e. It should always be remembered that 
it is not at all identical to German 5 or o, as it is 
very often wrongly pronunced by Germans, even those 
who have lived many years in England. It has much 
more the character of an a-sound, and a pronuuciation 
of "but*' like "bat" would be much better and more 
easily understood than "b5t". 

Ex. sAn "son" and "sun", kAm "come", mAn|) 
month", hAnte "hunter", rAniij "running". 
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6 a short and open sound, not different from German 

e in "fett". 

Ex. men "men", veri."very", meni "many", /eri 
"sherry". 



£9 a long sound, only before r, standing between a and 
open e and followed by e (v. infr.) 

Ex. 69 "air", ^^89 "there**, /ea "share", pe9 "pear", 
meari "Mary", si-fsariQ "sea-faring**. 
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89 a similar sound, but short or half-long, with no "e** 

following. The sound is "wide**, something be- 
tween a and open e, but nearer to the former. 
Germans ought to be careful not to substitute 
German ^ as in "hatte** for this sound, which if 
applied to English words is considered a vulgarism. 

Ex. feet "fat", msen "man**, kseri "carry", kset/ 
catch", fseiiks "thanks", bsend "band", kaetl "cattle". 
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00 a "mixed" long sound, always followed by r, the 
latter only being sounded if beginning a new syl- 
lable. The sound approaches acoustically very nearly 
the (3-sounds but without the lips being rounded. 

Ex, sea "sir'S/eek "shirk", 09|) "earth", baen "burn", 
p98pes "purpose", weej) "worth", weedi "worthy". 

1 a long diphthongal sound which begins with open i 
and changes towards the end into consonantal j. 

Ex. si "sea" and "see", dip "deep", fild "field", 
t/if "chief", mil "meal", sil "seal", risiv "receive". 

10 the same sound as the preceding, but half -long and 

not diphthongal. It only appears before r, the r not 
being sounded unless it is followed by a vowel. 

Ex. mie "mere'S fia "fear", tjiafl "cheerful", hia 
"hear", hieriii "hearing", pi^ried "period". 
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Observation: "is'* and "eie" are often made into "e9*V 
in j eo or j ae instead of j ie ' 'year* ', prea, mea, briklea' 'pray-^ 
er, mayor, bricklayer**; "9(ry* into "a**: neva "never* V 

1 short and very open; identical to ^or^A-German 

i in "bitten**, not like the Middle- and South-Germa» 
short i which is almost a close sound. 

Ex. bit "bit**, sit "sit**, mis "miss**, "him and 
hymn**, ril "rill'*, kik "kick**. 

l(i) short, in unaccented syllables, the tongue being 

lowered and put in the position between i and e^ 

Ex. siti "city**, iteeniti "eternity**, priti "pretty**, 
ikstrim "extreme*', igzsemin "examine**, priz(])iimp 
"presume**, ritaan "return**, rimember "remember**, 
kniil ^ cruel**. 

5 an o-sound, long and very open. The hinder part 

of the tongue is drawn back. It is identical to ther 
sound heard in many German, especially Middle- and 
South-German dialects (cf. the word "Vater** in Ba- 
varian, Austrian and other dialects.) Strictly speak- 
ing the sound is a diphthong, as it is followed by^ 
a slight "a**.*) There seems to be no change^ 
in this sound whether it be followed by a vowel 
or by a consonant, r not excepted, unless it 



♦) In our notation, however, this in general has been neglected* 



closes the syllable, where it is figured in this book 

by "6a (Od)**. (cf. Remark on "a"). 

Ex, k61 "call", CI36 "jaw", k6t "caught" and 
"court", 15d "lord" and "laud", s5s "source" and 
"sauce", m6d "Maud", d36d3 "George", k5z "cause" 
and "corps", b5n "born" and "borne", miniii 
"morning" and "mourning", bia "boar" and "bore", 
m68 "more". 

4) almost the same sound as the preceding, but short 

or half-long. It is still more open than 6 and not 
followed by o. 

Ex. not "not" and "knot",/on "shone", Ioq "long'', 

; fog "fog", dog "dog", kod "cod'^ kot "cot", fodo 

"fodder", kob "cob", boda "bother", koman "common", 

kok "cock", kogneit "cognate", gon and g5n "gone". 

Observation: It should here, as everywhere, be re- 
membered that a voiced consonant if ending the syllable 
is always apt to lengthen the preceding vowel. 

O short and unaccented — a "mixed", o-like sound. 

Short and shortened 5 passes, if entirely unaccent- 
ed, into this sound. The same sound forms the first 
element of the diphthongs "oi" and "ou", and very 
often replaces the latter entirely, if unaccented. 

Exi o, emphasized oa(o) "or", jo, emph. joa, 
"your",oktouba "October", tabseko(u) "tobacco", felo(u) 
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"fellow**, t8-moro(u) "to-morrow'*, pateito(u) "potato", 
kouko(u) "cocoa**, bAro(u) "borough**, ho(u)tel "hotel", 
J)Aro(u) "thorough*^ 

U long and diphthongal. It begins wuth open u and ends 

with close u. The lips are gradually contracted to the 
w-position, without the tongue changing its position. 

Ex, muv "move**, huf "hoof*, skul "school**, t/uz 
"choose**, stup "stoop**, mud "mood**. 

Observation: In many words u is shortened with- 
out the diphthongal character of the sound disappear- 
ing e. g. rut "root**. (In our notation the ^ is only used 
to design the length of the vowel.) 

119 half-long and not diphthongal, — only before r. 

Ex. /u8 "sure**, pue "poor", kjua "cure**, eljuoriii 
"alluring**, fjuari "fury**, buari/ "boorish**. 

Observation: "u8** and "oua** are often changed 
into "oe**: poa, joa, /o9 "poor, your, sure**, loa instead 
of loua "lower**. 



11 short and open, identical to ^Tor^A-German u in 

"Mutter, Zucker**. 

iJr. put "put**, ful "full", buk "book**, wulf 
"wolf**, pu/ "push'*. 
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ll(ii) short, a "mixed" sound; only in unaccented syllables. 
The first element of the sound passes into a "mixed" 
ti-like sound, the raising of the hinder part of the tongue, 
(u-raising), being combined with the raising of the 
fore part of it, (i-raising). If it is the final sound of 
a word the second element (w) is wanting. (In our no- 
tation there is no special sign for this sound). 

Ex. dguldi "July", veat/u "virtue", vselju "value", 
folshud" falsehood", ju si "you see" (more correctly: 
dgiilai, veat/ii. vseljii, folshud, jii si). Unaccented u 
very often passes into this sound. 

d The most characteristic of the English vowel sounds. 

Essentially the same sound as that which forms the 
first element of the diphthong ai. It represents almost 
all vowels in unaccented syllables, whether they form 
part of one word or whether they are enclitic words 
like some Pronouns, Prepositions or Conjunctions. So 
the unaccented back-vowels a, ee, ae, a, 99, o, u are 
usually weakened to "a", whereas ei, e, i are mostly 
weakened to "i (f)"^ e very often, and i sometimes 
also weakened to "a". The unaccented syllables ar, er, 
el, ir, or, ur &c. are all weakened to "a" — or "ar" 
(if followed by a vowel). 

Ex. ahed "a-head", brekfast "breakfast", tfar iz 
"there is", ai hav dAn "I have done", hi kan dii it "he 
can do it", safi/ant "sufficient", ai mas(t) gou "I must 
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go'*, sapraiz"surprise**, konfemei/dn /'confirmation", ai 
si (h)a "I see her", kontinja "continue'', kii^gdem "king- 
dom*', in 9 dei e tii "in a day or two", patikjab 
"particular", t/ief(9)l "cheerful", f6t/anit "fortunate", 
iriug "orange", bikAm "become", selibreit "celebrate"^ 
laanid "learned", divaid "divide", spirit/ual "spiritual", 
pos^bl and posibl "possible", baagla "burglar", wi 9 
gouiQ "we are going", draiv9 "driver", tr8ev9l "travel", 
teip9 "tapir". kauns9l9 "counsellor", m99m9 "murmur", 
k8ef9 "kaffir", mata "martyr". 

After e, i, u, ai, au in accented syllables,' if followed 
by r, the sound 9 develops before the r; but i and li 
lose their diphthongal character. After accented d, 99, 
i> followed by r there seems to be no intermediate 9 be- 
tween these and the r. In all these cases the r is not 
sounded unless it begins a new syllable, whether in the 
same word or in a group of words. In 6r the 9 appears 
again after the 6 if the r is not sounded. 

Ex. /e9riii "sharing", pi9ri9d "period", fju9ri"fury'S 
9kwai9riii "acquiring", sauari/ "sourish". 

siga' "cigar", bariQ "barring", 99 "err", 99riii 
"erring", b6riii "boring", b69 "bore", m59 "more", 
{cf. m5 "maw") 169 "lore", (cf. 16 "law"). 
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b. Diphthongs. 

There are 5 diphthongs: ei, ou, ai, au, ou The 
sounds li (uw) and i (ij) are also diphthongs; they 
begin as open li-and i-sounds and end in consonants. 
In li the Hps are rounded towards the end of the sound 
so as to form the consonant w; in i the tongue is raised 
towards the end to j. Even §l and 6 are, strictly speak- 
ing, no simple sounds and may be classed among the 
diphtliongs, as the a and 6 is followed by the voice- 
glide or vocaUmurmur (a). 

gj There is no longer any doubt as to these sounds 
and being diphthongs. This fact has been acknowledg- 
ed by English phoneticians for many years past. 

(Cf. Vietor's treatise in the "Engl. Stud'^ III. 1879 p. 113 ff.) 

The first element of these sounds is according 
to his opinion at least not narrow, but has a tendency 
to be wide. The second element in all the above five 
diphthongs is not full i and u. The i is rather like 
the i (?)- sound in ''pretty, city'* (the tongue being 
lowered so that the sound is intermediate between i 
and e). The u combines the mid-tongue position of the o 
with the high lip-rounding of u, so that e. g. in ou the 
tongue does not move during the formation of the 
diphthong. The rounding of the u is very slight and 
often doubtful; the whole diphthong is much shortened. 
Victor mentions Saxony as a German country where 
■ the long vowels in High-German are dialectically pro- 
nounced as diphthongs. But whoever has heard Ham- 
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burg "costers" ciy their wdres in the streets will distinctly" 
have noticed those Anglo-Saxon ei- and ou-sounds in-^ 
stead of High-German e and o, and not the least free 
from that dialectical peculiarity are those whose High- 
German is of a comparatively recent date and still 
bears the stamp of the Low-German out of which it 
has arisen. Vietor says further: "Who is not yet 
convinced that the long German e (as in "der see',) 
is missing in English and supplanted by ei ought 
only to get an ordinaiy Englishman to pronounce 
the first three letters of the German alphabet. He 
will undoubtedly pronounce "a, bei, tsei''. 

Ex. ei: sei "say", geim "game", kreidl "cradle'V 
t/eis "chase'*, mitigeit "mitigate". 

ou: kout "coat", houm "home", sou "so, sow, 
sew", hiarou "hero". 

m somewhat different from* German ai in "Bein, Stein". 

The first element is according to Sweet 9, and is a 
sound between German a and a. The i is the same 
as in ei. a in ai and au is a "mixed" sound 

(Vietor El. d. Phon. S. 46.) 

Ex. t/aild "child", kaind "kind", hait "height*', 
ail "isle, aisle", sepitait "appetite". 

clU The first element is a sound similar to 8 m ai, but the 
tongue is still more lowered. To the ear it sounds 
more like a than like a. The second element is- 



I 
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according to Sweet no real u, but, like the uin "ou'', 
only a rounded form of the first element, the tongue 
not being much raised above the middle position. 
It is very different from German au in "Haus", the 
a in English "au" having a greater stress on it apart 
from its being of a different character. Hear the 
average Englishman pronounce the German words 
"Baum, kaum", and you will instantly recognise the 
difference from German "au**. 

Ux. haus "house**, plan "plough", aua "hour", bau 
bough", gaut "gout". 
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4)1 The first element is decidedly "wide". In passing 

from the first to the second element the tongue is 

. raised to the same middle position as in "ei". The 

sound is pretty much the same as North German 

"oi" in "heute". 

Ex. boi "boy", foil "foil", taamoil "turmoil", dik6i 
"decoy", imploia "employer" &c. 
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II. Consonants. 

a. Stops (Verschlusslaute). 

Toiced (stimmhaft). Voiceless (stimmlos). 

b, d, g. p, t, k. 

J5r. kseb "cab", ksep "cap", 

mob "mob". mop "mop*^ 

bed "bed", bet "bet", 

ksed "cad".' kaet cat". 

bseg "bag", bsek "back", 

pig "pig'-. pik "pick". 

Students ought to remember carefully that b, d, g 
:are voiced also at the end of the word and not voice- 
less as in German. Neglect of this is the most conspi- 
-cuous fault of German beginners in English. Besides 
b, d, g tend to lengthen the preceding vowel. — p, t, k 
^re feebly aspirated, and so differing from the re- 
rspective German sounds. Only as final sounds are 
they strongly aspirated. 

II 
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b. CoDtinuants (Reibelaute). 

Voiced (stimmhaft). Voiceless (stimmlos). 

w (wh) 

i d) 

V f 

d I) 

Z S 

3 / 

r (r) 

1 (1) 

— h 

W mostly a voiced sound; it is hilabial and formed by 

raising the tongue to the u-position and without 
distinct friction being heard. Voiceless w for the 
written wh as in "which" is no longer in use in 
the South of England except after voiceless conso- 
nants as in "twig, quarrel'*. *) Germans may especi- 
ally be warned against the vulgarism of putting "v" 
instead of "w", thus making themselves followers 
of the language of Mr. Sam "Veller". 

Ex, w5m "waiTQ**, weam "worm", wiari "weary", 
kwen/ "quench", twodl "twaddle". 



•) Mr. Sweet, however, remarks to wh: "Of late years the h ha» 
begun to be restored in Southern educated speech, partly by the influence 
of the spelling, partly by that of Scotch and Irish pronunciation so that 
in another generation it will probably be completely restored". (Hist, of 
""^""V Sounds p. 268). 
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voiced and pronounced in English with less friction 
than in German. Unvoiced it appears only after un- 
voiced consonants, e. g. tjtih "tube", where it sounds 
almost like German ch in "ich". 

Ex. jes "yes", ]u|) "youth", dju "due, dew", 
(h)jtim8n "human", (hjjuma "humour", vselju "value", 
bjtiti "beauty". 

V voiced, like North-GeTmsm w, but with more audible 

friction. It is a labio-dental sound, the upper teeth 
being pressed against the under lip, and it must not 
be confounded with Middle- and South-German w, 
which is bilabial, Germans must also be warned 
against making the sound voiceless at the end of a 
word e. g. hsev, 1a vz, not: haef, Ufs "have, loves". 

Ex. vain "vine", vinega "vinegar", vitlz "victuals", 
/eiviii "shaving", /Aviii "shoving", Iav "love", dAv 
"dove", kliv "cleave", ev (ov) "of". 

I the same sound as the preceding, but voiceless and 

identical to German f. 

Ex. fait "fight", 6f (of) "off", trof "trough", draft 
"draught, draft". 

9 a voiced sound. As a rule this sound is formed post- 

dental and not inter-dental, the tongue being placed to 
the back of the upper front-teeth. Care must be taken 

II* 
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to avoid making the sound either d, t, or s (z). A 
pronunciation like "zo mosa" or "da mosa*' instead 
of "de DQAifa" is very repulsive and is justly ridiculed 
by the comic papers. 

Ex, dei "they", Jas "thus", Sou "though", naide, 
nida "neither", waadi "worthy", Ada "other", batfz 
"baths", padz "paths", kloutfz (klouz) "clothes", beid 
bathe", smM "smooth". 
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P the same sound but voiceless. 

Ex, |)Aro "thorough", |)in "thin", |)auzand 
"thousand", 6|)a "author", k8e|)alik "catholic", pi|)i 
"pithy", mAn|)s "months", de|)S "deaths", ba|) "bath", 
pa|) "path", mau|) "mouth". 



the same voiced sound as in iVbr/A-Germau "sehen, 
base" and different from the Middle- and South-German 
ssound, which is a rather flat and, for the most part, 
voiceless sound and is used indiscriminately for z and s. 
In the inflection of the genitive and the plural this 
sound is always heard in the syllable "iz" after hisses 
and bugges (s, /, z, g), after vowels and voiced con- 
sonants, e. g. "kisses, lasses, Jones', Tomkins', wishes, 
roses, boys, lads" &c. 

Ex, zil "zeal", zest "zest", ziarou "zero", hauziz 
houses", pazes "posses", dizaat "dessert", seQzaiati 
anxiety", bAz "buzz", diziz "disease". 



»» 
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8 voiceless, very similar to North-German s in "Fass". 

It is very energetically formed and, as Sievers re- 
marks, is related to the German s as sharp to flat, 
which fact may particularly be noticed when it stands 
at the beginning of words. 

Ex, S9a "sir", seevont "servant", fist "forced", 
b£el8nst "balanced", haus "house", slais "slice", gses 
"gas^^ 

^ a voiced hiss (buzz), identical to French j. In German 

it appears only in foreign words as in the ^or/7i-German 
pronunciation of "Journal, Logis, Sergeant", Middle- 
and /Sow/A-Germans ought also here to be careful 
to pronounce it as a really voiced sound and not 
like their flat sound as in "Journal", which really 
is voiceless. 

Ex, 9keig9D "occasion", kenfjtijan "confusion", 
vig9n "vision", plega "pleasure", mega "measure", 
lege "leisure". 

J the same sound voiceless, answering to German "sch", 

though articulated in a. different way. (Vid. infr.) 

Ex. /ip "ship", /ak "shark", prAJa "Prussia", ou/an 
"ocean", 8eii(k}fas "anxious", ssef'sash", k8e/"cash", 
sembu/ "ambush". 

Observation: With regard to the g- and /-sound 
it must specially be observed that the English sound 
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is more palatalized — the blade of the tongue being 
retracted and approached to the hard palate — than 
is the case with the corresponding German sound. 
Besides there is no protrusion of the lips as there is 
in German. In many cases the sounds g and / 
have developed from original zj and sj. The ten- 
dency to pass into the j -position before the sounds 
z and s are finished has naturally led to the pro- 
nunciation 2 and /. The sounds dj and if from 
dj and tj are an analogous case. (Vid. infr.) 

Cl'T This combination appears more frequently than the 
simple g-sound. 

Ex. dgoi "joy", dgun "June*', dgaient "giant'S 
souldge "soldier", indja "injure", kAdgal "cudgel", 
eidj "age", baedj "badge", d55d5 "George". 

tj The same sound voiceless. 

Ex. t/99t/ "church", t/Am "chum", t/ia "cheer", 
pit/a "pitcher", saet/al "satchel", neit/a "nature", 
rait/as "righteous", ret/ "wretch", snset/ "snatch", 
fren(t]/ "French". 

Observation 1: The change of dj, tj into dg, t/ as 
in souldga "soldier", vaadga "verdure", grsendga 
"grandeur", neit/a "nature", fit/a "feature" &c. is 
quite parallel to that of zj, sj into g, /. But dg has 
supplanted dj only before final a(r); with this ex- 
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ception dj is kept, as in dju "due", tidjas "tedious", 
oudjes "odious", indjan "Indian", ^djukeit "educate", 
(edgukeit is an Americanism and certainly a 
Vulgarism). — Likewise tj, or rather the German 
sound ch (as in "ich") is heard as the second element 
in the terminations — tude, — tute instead of t/: 
destitjut "destitute, saavitjud "servitude". Also in 
words like literatjuo (literat/e) "literature", kserikotjua 
caricature", mlnitjuQ (minit/a) "miniature" the sound 
tjua" is, at least with good speakers preserved and 
is also kept up by Murray in his New Engl. BH 
Observation 2: Fte/or says that the consonant group 
Itp', "nt/*, for written Ich, nch in words as "bench", 
French", "inch", "filch", '^milch" is not in use 
any more, the combination of three consonants being 
lightened by throwing out the t. His statement is 
supported by Sweet, Storm and others. Smart asserts 
"It/*, "ntp*, though he has written in his first work 
(Gr. of Engl. Pron. l«10p. 216) also "1/', "np'. The 
matter seems to be at least doubtful, as there ar^ 
many well educated Englishmen of the present day 
who stand up for the pronunciationl "It/" and "nt/* and 
surely do not allow it to pass as an "erudite" pro- 
nunciation, as Mr. Storm calls it. Murray writes 
"l/S "n/'. The same question, though perhaps of less 
importance, arises about the notations "ndg" or "ng" 
in words like "change, manger, angel" &c. Murray 
writes here "dg" with full intention whereas Sweet drops 
the d. We fully agree with Vietor who says that it ig 
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veiy difficult to distinguish between ng and ndg with 
d only feebly sounded.*) — As to "Idj" there seeras 
to be no doubt that the d is kept, e. g. indAldj 
"indulge'^ 

sound. Voiced as a rule, but it may become voiceless, 
if combined with voiceless consonants. It is formed 
like the German lingual r, the point of the tongue 
being raised and approached to the gums of the upper 
teeth. It is, however, not at all, or very little, trilled 
in Southern English pronunciation. Trilled r may be 
heard in Scotland. Germans must beware of substitut- 
ing their uvular r, which is rapidly spreading but 
very unpleasant, for English lingual r, though ia 
some parts of England a uvular r may also be heard, 
known by the name of the "Northumbrian burr'*. 

In the good Southern pronunciation the r is only 
sounded before vowels, initial or medial. Final r is 
only sounded if followed by a word closely connected 
with it and beginning with a vowel. In all other cases 
the sound r is either entirely mute, or has left the 
vowel 8 as a sign of its former existence. Here it may 
be mentioned that in careless speech very often a para- 
site r creeps in into word-groups as in aidi9{r) ev "idea 
of", indj9(r) 5fis "India Office'', the confusion probably 
being caused by the endings — ia, — iar (fee. being 



•) In our notation we have put "n/", "1/**, "ng'* and only in 
•ome instances given the pronunciation ntf, ItJ as well. 
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in pronunciation alike). Or it is due to the dislike 
of hiatus in English. 

Ex. lAf "rough", ri|) "wreath", brau "brow" kraud 
"crowd", fjueri "fury", taieriQ "tiring", seiigri 
"angry", bseiikrept "bankrupt", kseri "carry", heriii 
"herring", dgariii "jarring", stooriii "stirring", bet9(r) 
"better", sel9(r) "cellar": 

1 sound. Like r the 1 is regulary voiced. It is formed 

like German 1, but differs from it inasmuch as the 
back of the tongue is raised, especially in forming final 
1, which gives it a peculiar deep pitch. In connection 
with voiceless consonants it seems to become voiceless. 

Ex. lein "lane", laem "lamb", folou "follow", teila 
"tailor", ksensal "cancel", niidl "noodle", bel "bell", 
ful "full". 



The Aspirate h might be called, as Victor says, a 
"voiceless vowel", but on account of its acoustic effect, 
we have classed it among the consonants. — English 
h is not so strongly breathed as German, and diminishes 
remarkably in force before the following vowel com- 
mences to be sounded. It only occurs before vowels 
and j. — In enclitic words the h is very often dropped 
even by the best speakers e. g. ov (hev, hsev) "have", 
oz (haz, haez) "has", od (had, haed) "had", 9 (ho, haa) 
her", iz (hiz) "his" &c. — It is well known how the 
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uneducated "drop their aitches" and vice versfi, put 
them where they are not required, this latter peculi- 
arity perhaps arising from an unsuccessful effort to 
approach refined speech, or, as Vietor thinks, by 
confusing the soft breathing {Sweets "gradual be- 
ginning**) with which every initial vowel in English 
begins, with the aspirate h. — The fact is that in 
tlie course of the last few centuries the h had ceased 
to be sounded in almost all words and that it has now 
been restored in refined speech only by the influence 
of the spelling. There are at the present period only 
about five words, in which it is kept unsounded, as in 
hour, honour, heir, (hjostler, (mostly written now ostler), 
humour. But some Dictionaries like Walker still 
give the pronunciation "eob, Ambl, im" instead of heab, 
hAmbI, him "herb, humble, hymn**. Before j the 
sounding of h seems to be doubtful. Sweet says 
about the sound (Handbook p. 194). "If English 
had been left to itself the sound h would have been 
as completely lost in the standard language as it 
has been lost in most of the dialects**. — The fate of 
h has always been to be misused; Greek, Latin and 
all the Romance languages being equally vague and 
hazy in its use. 

Ex, h6s "horse**, hel|) "health**, hoU "holly**, 
(h)jiim9n "human**, (h)3iid2 "huge**. 
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Nasal Consonants. 

Equal to German "ng'* and orthographically noted alike^^ 
As in German it does not appear as an initial sound 
in words, but it is keipi finally and nearly. always medi^ 
ally. Germans must take special care not to pronounce 
it finally like i^k analogous to a North-German pro- 
vincialism, by which final ng is pronounced like Qk 
e. g. laQk instead of laQ "lang''. And they must 
equally be on their guard against that odious pro- 
vincialism so common in Liverpool, and among 
Welsh people, of pronouncing sieging, singer, ringing 
stinging, wiiiging &c. 

JEr. tAQ "tongue'', Iaqz "lungs", siiikiQ "sinking'V 
fiiigo "finger", hAQga "hunger", seQge "anger"*, i^gland 
(iiibnd) "England", sei^fes (seQk/es) "anxious", seQzaleti 
"anxieti", hseQket/if "handkerchiaf", fiiik "think", 
baeiik "bank", hut: sii^a "singer"^ ^i^i^ "singing", 
hseQor-on "hanger-on", hseQiQ "hanging". 

11 as in German. 

Ex. neim "name", naif "knife", nolidg "know- 
ledge", nset "gnat", snob "snob", rAniQ "running"^ 
fAn "fun", feen "fan". 

ID as in German. 

JEr. m6niii "morning", montein "maintain", mae- 
g8zi'n "magazine", fsbmin "famine", 6t8m "autumn"^ 
him "hymn", k^m "calm", twikonom "Twickenham"* 
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Conversation I. 

Arrival in a strange house. 

B. Well, Mr. A.., you have arrived quite safe, I hope? 

A. Yes, thank you — without loss of luggage or limb, and 
that is saying a great deal in these days of railway- 
accidents and shipwrecks. 

B. It is indeed. Had you a good passage? 

A. I can't say we had. It was blowing half a gale of 
wind in the North Sea, and I was afraid at one time 
that we might have to put back. 

B. That would have been a cheerful look-out. But tliev 
very seldom put back. I fancy the steamers are well 
up to their work. Did you come from Hull to Hamburg? 

A. No, I crossed from London to Rotterdam and then came 
by train to Berlin. 

B. Very wise too. You save twenty hours' sea. 

A. Yes, but it costs a good deal more, and as I am a 
pretty good sailor I don't mind a few hours' more or 
less tossing. 

B. It's all very well being a good sailor; but a rough 
passage in winter time is no joke even for an "old salt". 
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konvaseij)an i. 

araival Id a strein^ haus. 

B. wel, mister ei, ju hov eraivd kwait seif, ai houp? 

A. jea, |)8eiik ju — widaut Ids qv lAgidg o lim, end daet 
iz seiiQ 9 greit dil in diz deiz ev reilwei-seksidents end 
fipreks. 

B. it iz indid. lised ju e gud paesidg? 

A. ai kant sei wi haed. it wez blouiii hdf e geil ev wind 
in de n6{) si, end ai wez efreid et wau taim det wi niait 
hsBV to put bsek. 

B. dset wed ev bin e tfiefl luk-aut. bet dei veri seldem 
put bsek. ai fsensi de stimez a wel Ap te dee week. 
did ju kAm frem hAl (hul) te haembeeg? 

A. nou, ai krost frem Unden te rotedsem end den keim bai 
trein te beelfn. 

B. veri waiz tu. ju seiv twenti auez si. 

A. jes, bet it kosts e gudil m5e, end ez ai aem e priti 
gud seile ai dount maind e fjii auez m6r o les tesiQ. 

B. its 61 veri wel biiii e gud seile; bet e fa! psesidg 
in winte taim iz nou dgouk ivn fer on "ould s61V*. 
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However here you are. and I hope you 11 make your- 
self at home. 

A. You are very kind. I soon learn to do that, wherever 
I am. 

B. You 've been in Germany before, of course? 

A. Well, yes, I have been through the beaten track of 
tourists. I have ''done" the Rhine and the Palatinate. 
I know very little of North Germany except Hamburg, 
where I once passed a few days. 

B. Ah! that's a fine city, isn't it? 

A» Yes, rather different to our ideas of a commercial city* 
Why is it, I wonder, that English commercial towns are 
all so hideous and dirty? 

B. Well, I suppose you are a more practical nation. 

A. Yes, but why should practicalness be associated neces- 
sarily with dirt and dreariness and bad taste? 

B. Come, come. You are going a little too far. Surely 
all English cities are not quite so bad? 

A. I can only say I know of no large commercial town in 
England that is fit to live in — but then we are essentially 
a country-loving people. As soon as a man has made 
money enough, he flies from the smoke and dirt and 
dreariness of the cities and builds himself a country-house. 

B. Yes. I 've always heard that that was where English 
taste is to be looked for. 

A. You certainly won't find much any where else. Our public 
buildings are most of fliem a disgrace to a civilised nation. 
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haueva hie ju a, and ai houp ju 1 meik joself 9t houm. 

A. ju 9 veri kaind. ai sun lean ta dd. dset, wearevar 
ai sem. 

B. ju V bin in dgaamani bifia, av k6s? 

A. wel jes, ai v bin J^ru ^a bitn traek av tiiarists. ai v dAn 
da rain and 3a palsbtinit. ai nou veri litl av n6|) dgaa- 
mani iksept hsembaag, wear ai waus pglst a fju deiz. 

B- a! dsets a fain siti, iznt it? 

A. jes, rada difrant tu auar aidlaz av a kamaa/al siti. wai 
iz it, ai wAnda, dat iQgli/ kamaa/al taunz ar 61 sou 
hid j as and daati? 

B. wel, ai sapouz ju ar a m6a prsektikl nei/an. 

A. jes, bat wai /ud prsektiklnis bi asoujleited nesisrih wid 
daat and driarinis and bsed teist? 

B. kAm, kAm. ju a gouiQ a Htl tu fa. /uali 61 iiigli/ sitiz 
a not kwait sou baed? 

A. ai kan ounli sei ai nou av nou ladj kamaa/al taun in 
iijgland dset iz fit ta liv in — bat den wi ar asent/ah 
a kAntri-lAviQ pipl. az sun az a msen haz meid mAni 
iuAf, hi flaiz fram da smouk an daat an driarinis av 
da sitiz and bildz himself a kAntri-haus. 

B. jes. ai v 61wiz haad dat dset woz wear iiigli/ teist iz ta 
bi lukt foa (fa). 

A. ju saatnli wount faind mAt/ eni wear els. aua pAblik 
bildii^z a moust av dam a dizgreis tu a sivilaizd nei/an. 
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B. I suppose you find it rather difficult to understand 
Germans at first? 

A. Yes, but I 've had a little practice at home. My Germaa 
friends were kind enough to speak occasionally to me, 
and so my ear became accustomed to your rapid speech. 

B. Do you think we speak fast? It seems to me you English 
speak faster than us. 

A. Yes, that is what every one thinks of a foreign tongue. 

B. Language is a standing miracle, is it not? When you 
think how many varieties exist, and how very little 
difference suffices to make a practically different lan- 
guage! For instance I should not understand a word 
of Plattdeutsch, and a Florentine would scarcely under- 
stand a Bergamese peasant. And yet they are really 
both the same language. 

A. Yes, it is very odd and very awkward. What a pity we 
are not all of one speech! 

B. So we were before the affair of the tower of Babel — 
but do you really think it a disadvantage that there 
are so many tongues? 

A. I am not disposed to say that I would abolish any 
language that possessed a respectable literature, and I 
do not deny the charm of acquiring a foreign tongue, 
but I have no patience with those who would preserve 
every obscure dialect or patois. 
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B. ai sapouz ju faind it radd difiklt tu Audestsend d^99n\Quz 
9t fedst. 

A. jes, bdt ai v hsed a litl prsektis et bourn, mai dgeeman 
frendz wa kaind inAf te spik dkei^euoli to mt, and 
sou mai ia bikeim ekAstamd to jo rsepid spit/. 

B. du ju {)iiik wi spik Mst? it simz to mi ju iiigli/ spik 
f^sto don AS. 

A. jes, dddt s wot evri wad |)iiiks ov o forin tAQ. 

B. Iseiigwidg iz o steendii^ mirokl, iz it not? wen ju |)iQk 
hau meni voraiotiz igzist, ond hau veri litl difrons 
sofaisiz*) to meik o praektikoli difront Isei^gwidg. for 
instons ai jud nt Andostsend o wood ov platdoit/, ond 
fl5rontain **) wud skeosli Andestaend o boogomiz peznt, 
ond jet dei a rioli bouj) do seim Iseiigwidz. 

A. jes it iz veri od ond veri 6kwod. wot o piti wi a not 
61 ov wAn spit/! 

B. sou wi woo bif6o di ofeor ov do tauor ov beibl — bot 
dii ju rioli |)iiik it o disodvantidg dot dor a sou meni 

tAQZ? 

A. ai m not dispouzd to sei dot ai wud oboli/eni Iseiigwidg 
dset pozest o rispektobl litorotjuo,***) ond ai dount dinai do 
t/film ov okwaioriQ o forin tAQ, bot ai haev nou pei/ons 
wid douz hu wud prizoov evri obskjuo daiolekt o patua. 



*) more in use than "sofaiziz**. 
**) or: florontin. 



) or: litorot/o. 
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B. Then you don't approve of the Welsh Eisteddfod?*) 

A. Certainly not; I think it great rubbish. Welsh literature 
is a mere farce. Let it perish! 

B. Well, I think there is a good deal to be said in its 
favour, but never mind now. We will discuss some 
supper and resume our topic at some other time. 

*) From Welsh "eistedd^*, to sit. Eisteddfod was the name of the 
meetings of the Welsh bards and the Welsh people held in Caerwys in 
Flintshire. They had originated in olden times, and after an interruption 
which took place in the last century, are still being kept up for the 
purpose of cultivating and preserving Welsh language and literature. 



B. den ju dount epruv ev do welf aistedfod? 

A. S98tnli not; ai {)iQk it greit rAbif. welf litoretjuar iz o 
mia fas. let it peri/. 

B. wel, ai |)iiik SeQ z 9 gudil ta bi sed in its feive, bat 
ueva maind nau. wi 1 diskAS S9m SAp9(r) ond rizjiim 
au9 topik 9t SAm a^o taim. 
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Conversation II. 

On acquiring foreign languages. 

A. I am afraid you will find me a great bore to you at 
first — always answering "yes** and "no'* and such 
monosyllabic sentences, but one must make a beginning, 
aud I am determined to learn all I can. I know I shall 
appear very stupid at first, but it can't be helped. 

B. My dear sir, there is nothing stupid in being ignorant. 
The only stupid thing is to be ashamed of learning. 
Of course you can't speak foreign languages without 
study and practice, and I am sure you will find no one 
here to ridicule your praise woHhy efforts. 

A. So much the better, for I confess I'm rather sensitive 
to ridicule whether deserved or not. 

B. I suppose we all are. It is an element of human na- 
ture — but now, let us set to work, and I will begin by- 
asking you "what are the principal difficulties you find 
in speaking and writing German?" 

A. I will begin at the beginning. I find few difficulties 
in pronunciation which may not be overcome by any one 
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konvasei/an II. 

on akwaiariii forin IseQgwidgiz. 

A. ai m efreid ju 1 faind mi a greit bio ta jii at foast — 
61wiz ausarii^ "yes** and "nou** and SAtf monasibi^bik 
sentansiz, bat wAn mast meik a biginiij, and ai am di- 
taamind ta laan 61 ai ksen. ai nou ai fal apia veri 
stjupid at faast, bat it k^nt bi helpt. 

B. mai dia saa, dar iz nA^iQ stjupid in biiij ignarant. di 
ounli stjupid ^\i\, iz ta bi a/eimd av laanii^. av k6s ju 
kant spik forin laeQgwidjiz widaut stAdi and prsektis, 
and ai am /ua ju 1 faind nou wau hia ta ridikjul jo 
preizwaadi efats. 

A. sou mAt/ da beta, for ai kanfes aim tMq sensitiv ta 
ridikjul wede dizaavd o not. 

B. ai sapouz wi 51 a. it iz an elimant av juman *) iieitja — 
bat nau let s set ta waak, and ai 1 bigin bai askii^ ju 
"wot d da prinsipl difikltiz ju faind in spikiQ and raitiQ 
dgaaman?'* — 

A ai 1 bigin at da biginiQ. ai faind fju difikltiz in 
pronansiei/an wit/ mei not bi ouvakAm bai eni wAn 



') Many distinctly aspirate the "h'S i. e. "hjiiraan". 
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who has a pretty good ear; but still there are two or 
three sounds which I despair of mastering thoroughly. 

B. Give me an instance. 

A. Well, I find it almost impossible to articulate freely "sch" 
after "s", for instance "ausschliessHch", then again I can't 
quite manage the real German w, the guttural r, and 
the modified o, which has two sounds. 

B. Is that all? 

A. Well, I can't think of any other serious difficulties of 
pronunciation, though I've no doubt I make plenty of 
mistakes. 

B. Yes — but those are more from want of practice 
than from any intrinsic difficulties. 

A. Precisely. My principal difficulty in speaking German 
lies in the inflexions. 

B. Indeed ! I should have thought our inflexions were mere 
child's play to one familiar with Greek and Latin. 

A. Theoretically yes, — but in practice nothing is more 
puzzling, and the very slightness of the inflexional 
changes makes it almost impossible for a foreigner to 
use them correctly, however well he may know the 
rules. 

B. You must not despair. You will find yourself becoming 
more correct in these matters every day. 

A. I hope so too; but I confess I have some misgivings. 
There are some things in every language which can 
only be acquired in childhood. 
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hd htez e priti gud ie; bet stil dor a tii o |)ri saundz 
wit/ ai dispeor ov m&storiii {)Ar9li. 

B. giv mi 9u instons. 

A. wel, ai faind it 61mo(u)st imposibl tu dtlkjuleit frili "sch" 
afto "s", fer instens "ausschliesslich", den ogen ai kslnt 
kwait msenidg de rial dgeemen w, do gAtrsl r, end Je 
modifaid o, wit/ hsez t\i saunds. 

B. iz dset 51? 

A. wel, ai k&nt |)iiik 9v eni a6q sieries difikltiz ev pronan- 
siei/9n, don ai v nou daut ai meik plenti ev misteiks. 

B. jes, — bat douz ^ m59 from wont ev prsektis dan fram 
eni intrinsik difikltiz. 

A. prisaisli. mai prinsipl difiklti in spikiQ dgaaman laiz in 
di inflek/anz. 

B. indid! ai /ad hav |)6t auar inflek/anz waa mia t/aildz 
plei tu wAn familia wid grik and Isetin. 

A. fiaretikali jes, — bat in prsektis nA{)iii is m6a pAzlii^, 
and da veri slaitnis av di inflek/anal t/eingiz meiks it 
61mo(u)st imposibl for a forina ta jiiz dam karektli, haueva 
wel hi mei nou da rulz. 

B. ju mAs nt dispea. ju 1 faind joself bikAmii^ m6a karekt 
in diz msetaz evri dei. 

A. ai houp sou tu; bat ai kanfes ai haev sam misgiviQS. 
dar a sAm |)iiiz in evri laBQgwidg wit/ ken ounli bi 
akwaiad in t/aildhud. 
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B, No doubt — unless indeed you can spare two or three 
years to learn them. 

A, How long do you think it ought to take me to learn 
to speak German thoroughly. 

B. Well — starting with what you already know, I should 
think in six months you ought to be able to express 
yourself as well as you could wish. But that is sup- 
posing you speak nothing but German and work really 
hard. 

A. Quite so, and that is "what I mean to do. Speaking 
foreign languages is to me a real pleasure. It is like 
a game of skilL The effort is pleasant in proportion 
as one feels one's own proficiency. It is a kind of 
anodyne to an over-taxed brain. 

B. I quite agree with you — but the first stage is a veiy 
disagreeable one. 

A. No — not if one is properly taught. Languages — 
whether ancient or modern — should be taught on the 
natural system, i. e. in the way that a child learns to 
speak its own language. 

B. To be sure. Only we ought not to forget that where the 
intellect is already considerably developed it is absurd 
to treat it entirely like that of a child. 

A. I agree with you, and that is why your Ahns and Ollen- 
dorfs will always be avoided by the intelligent student. 
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B. nou daut — Anles indid ju kou sp&a tu 9 {)ri jioz t9 
laan dam. 

A. hau bii du ju |)iiik it 6t ta teik mi ta l99n to spik 
d399m9n {)Ar9li. 

B. wel — st&tii^ wid wot ju 6lredi nou ai /9d |)iiik in 
siks mAn{)s ju 6t t9 bi eibl tu ikspres joself 9z wel oz ju 
k9d wi/. b9t dsBt s s9pouziii ju spik nA|)iii bat djoanian 
and W99k ri9li had. 

A. kwait sou, and dedi iz wot ai min ta du. spikii^ forin 
Ise^gwid^iz iz ta mi a rial ple^a. it iz laik a geim av 
skil. di efat iz pleznt in prap6/an az wau filz wauz 
oun prafi/ansi. it s a kaind av sbnadain tu an ouva-t?ekst 
brein. 

B. ai kwait agri wid jii — bat dQ faast steidj iz o veri 
disagriabl wau. 

A. nou — not if wau iz propali t6t. Iseiigwid^iz — wedar 
eiu/ant o modon — /ud bi t5t on da nset/aral sistem, ai i *) 
in da wei dat a t/aild laanz ta spik its oun IseQi^widj. 

B. ta bi /ua. ounli wi 6t not ta faget dat wea di intalakt 
iz 61redi kansidrabli div^lapt it s absaad ta trit it in- 
taiali laik dset av a t/aild. 

A. ai agri wid j\i, and daet iz wai jor "ahns*' and "oUendorfs" 
wil 61wiz bi avoidid bai di int^lidjaut stjudant, 61dou 



*) i. e. (id est) read "ai i'*, but in speaking "dret iz', 
or "dsBt s ta sei" (that's to say). 
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de9 sistom iz sound in prinsipl. d(u) ju |)iQk dat eni ritn 
buk k9n titf a Isei^gwidg {>Ar9li ond idiamsetikeli? 

"f)Arali" iz seiiii a greit dil — bat ai saatnli f)iQk it 
posibl ta kampail a kanvasei/anal msenjual wit/ wad meik 
a msen eibl tu ikspres himself f eali weL pafek/an kan 
ounli bi gat bai kanstant intak6s wid 6q liviQ SAbdjikt. 

i.. av k6s, and ivn weix ju (h)av got joa neitiv, it s not 
izi ta get da mseksimAm av gud aut av him. 

3. jes — intelidgans iz nidid on bou|) saidz. 

\. wel — at 61 ivents on wAn said. 



2 
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Conversation III. 

General Topics. 

A. I've come to have my morning chat with you. I must 
not call it lesson, or it will take away some of the 
pleasure it affords me. 

B. Alas! yes. It is not in human nature to take genuine 
delight in duty. Duty implies restraint, and restraint is 
incompatible with the freedom which we all dearly love. 

A. I fear we are a long way from the ideal state which some 
philosophers dream of, when all our desires shall coin- 
cide with our social and other duties. 

B. Well I don't know that either. I see many indications 
of such a state of things. It is certain that social 
life has killed off some characteristics which might have 
been thought instinctive. 

A. There is some truth in that, I allow, and unfortunately 
other instincts have developed out of the social state. 

B. It is now your turn to explain. 
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konvasei/an III. 

dgeurel topiks. 

A. ai V kAm td hsev mai ro5iiix^ t/set wid ju. ai mAst Dot*) 
k61 it lesD, 01 it wil teik dwei sAm av da plegar it 9f5dz 
mi. 

B. dlses! jes. it iz not in juman*^ neit/a ta teik d^^njuin 
dilait in djuti. djuti implaiz ristreint, and ristreint iz 
inkampsetibl wid da fridam wit/ wi 61 diali Iav. 

A. ai fid wi ar a Ioq wei f ram di aidfel steit witf SAm filosafaz 
drim av, wen 61 aua digaiaz /sel k6uinsdid wid aua sou/al 
and Ada djutiz. 

B. wel ai dount nou dset ida.**^ ai si meni iudikei/anz 
av SAt/ a steit av |)iQZ. it iz saatn dat sou/al laif haz 
kild 6f SAm kseraktarfstiks witf mait hav bin |)6t instli^ktiv. 

A. dar iz sAm tru|) in dset, ai alau, and Anf6tfdnatli Adar 
instii^kts hay divdlapt aut av da sou/al steit. 

B. its nau jaa' taan tu iksplein. 



*) or: mAs nt. 
**) or: hjiiman. 

dkMt 



) or: aida. The latter perhaps more in use. 
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A. Why, what for instance do you think of hypocrisy? Is 
it not become ahnost a universal instinct? Do you meet 
one man in five thousand who ever speaks his mind 
out honestly on any subject? 

B. Not, if there is anything to be gained by concealing it. 

A, But what I think the worst part of the business, is that 
men actually make a merit of hypocrisy. They pretend 
to spare the feelings of their weaker brethren. 

B. 1 know what you are driving at — your religious 
monomania. 

A. Call it monomania, if you will. I certainly do think it 
would be of incalculable benefit to society if all men 
said what they thought on the subject. 

B. And I can see no earthly good in pressing everybody 
for a "profession de foi". Leave the solution of these 
questions to time, and be thankful that the inquisition 
is a thing of the past. 

A. I am indeed thankful, for I fear I'm not cut out for 
a martyr. 

B. My dear sir, if we are to preserve our equanimity let 
us eschew politics, theology and metaphysics. 

A. And what, pray, are we to talk about? 

B. Anything else you please. History, belles-lettres — or 
if you prefer it, the weather. 

A. We have enough about the weather in Old England; 
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A. wai, wot for instens du ju |)iiik 9v hipokrisi? iz it not 
bikAm 61moust o junivaesol Instii^kt? du ju mit wau 
msen in faiv {)auz9nd hu evd spiks hiz maind aut onistli 
on eni SAbdjikt? 

B. not, if ^or iz eni{)iQ to bi geind bai kousiliQ it. 

A. bot wot ai |)iiik dd woost p^t ov do biznis, iz dot men 
sekt/uoli meik o merit ov hip5krisi. dei pritend to speo 
do filiQZ ov deo wiko bredrin. 

B. ai nou wot ju o draiviQ set — joo rilidjos monomeinio. 

A. k6I it monomeinio if ju wil. ai sootnli dii f)iQk it wod 
bi ov inkfclkjulobl benofit to sosaioti if 61 men sed wot 
dei {)6t on do sAbdjikt. 

B. ond ai kon si nou oo{)li gud in presii^ evribodi for 9 
"profession de foi/* liv do soljti/on ov diz kwest/onz 
to taira ond bi |)8eiikf(u)l dot di inkwizi/on iz 9 J)iii ov 
do pllst. 

A. ai sem indid {)seQkf(u)l, for ai fior ai m not kAt aut for 
9 mat9. 

B. mai di9 S99, if wi 4 t9 priz99v auor ikwaenimiti let 99 
98t/ii*) politiks, J)idl9d3i 9nd m^t9flziks. 

A. 9nd wot, prei, d wi to t6k obaut? 

B. eni |)iii els ju pliz. hist(o)ri, bel-letoz — or if ju prifoor 
it, do wed9. 

A. wi hsev iuAf 9baut d9 wed9r in ould ii^l9nd; beMet9z 



') also 9skju. 
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belles-lettres are food for effeminate minds, and history 
is a vain phantom. 

B. That's rather hard on poor Clio. I grant that much 
of so-called history is false and much more non-proven *), 
but we have a pretty fair substratum of truth if we 

» 

would only remain satisfied with it. 

A. But that's just what your modern historian won't do. 
He is always trying to square facts with his own pet 
theories. Besides how can we ever judge with accuracy 
the motives of historical characters? 

B. Quite as truly as we do our contemporaries. We can 
only know the tree by its fruits. 

A. But if the fruits themselves are not quite obvious? 

B. What do you mean? 

A. I mean, for instance, if we ascribe actions to persons who 
have had little or nothing to do with them, — how then? 
For my part I think we know less of contemporary 
actors on the stage of history, than we do of many 
who have been dead hundreds of years. 

B. Yes — I suppose we must admit that, but that is 
rather a recommendation of history, and you were for 
treating it as worthless. 

A. My dear sir, do not expect consistency from me. I 
talk as the spirit moves me. 

B. Just so. I bate your mathematical reasoners. 



*) This is a Scotch expression. Scotch juries have this intermediate 
verdict between "guilty' and "not guilty'*. 



i'S 



it fui far ii«iniLii mEhiiz. nni lia^ri ii ? Teir ixsLttcn. 



.^ •i- ^ 

I Sihra trai^ij. 1«> sknrEd ifftt? v:* i.^7 ctnn pa ^i^t. 

B. kmajt ^x. vrtlj ^=>r mi Z± hu^ i^r-ien}!*^^!. mi kaia 
c«*mli D(*a /^ tri iiai it* frfns. 

A- l«3i if ^ frrL5 ^^L.i^^>i i d;»i tn5.ri ,•1*^-:^? 

B. vol d :: J3 nil*' 

A. iti iniiL f^r kiSLa^ns. if mi asfcrafo ^i<>r:z I9 ]:»^«tisdiiz hu 
].-EtT hi^i LlI o HApi^ Id c± wib ^i-m — han ^e::'^ fd 
mai jtoi ai j.iiji mi bo:i :es av tMii<-iTj}:»^rOT lektdz ^in 
^^ steidz -^T Ll-^t ^ n, *'^ra ^i Ju -^t !»rm hi: hdT bin 

B. je^ — ai s^ionz mi masi ddmit d3tt. Wt i^a^t ii rit^r ^ 
rik;>m€:t.de:/9n -yr liirtaii. ^n-i jn ma^ fa triUQ it az m«vd^Ci< 

A. riiai dia s.^^^ du n^/i ik^jeki kdu^isiansi fratu mi, Ai 
Vjk ^fz d^ spirit iD^Tz ml 

B- d^ASt SOU- sd heit j;« m^|>dma'tikl rizan^z. 
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A. But don't imagine that I have surrendered my origiaal 
position entirel3\ I still maintain that nothing is more 
difficult than to understjand the real origin and the true 
bearing of historical events, and that, where individual 
character comes into play we must walk warily and 
theorize as little as possible. 

B. That is true of many persons and events no doubt, but sure- 
ly you will admit that some are as clear as the noonday. 

A. I admit nothing of the kind. I defy you to mention 
an event or a character which cannot bear opposite 
interpretations. 

B. Oh! I am no professor of history; so please expect no 
facts from me. 

A. One need not be a professor of history to be acquainted 
with some crucial instances. Take the persecutions of 
the Christians by the good Marcus Aurelius, the horrors 
of the French revolution, or, to come nearer to our own 
times, the late Franco-German war and the insurrection 
of the Commune. Or if you wish to solve a riddle in 
the way of individual characters take Richard III. of 
England or Henry IV. of France. I could cite a hundred 
other cases. 

B. Thank you — but you have mentioned more than 
enough for me. It is a terrible thing to talk to a man 
like you. 
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A. bot ddunt imsedjin dot ai hav sarendad mai oridjinol*) 
pazi/en •- mtAioli. ai stil monteiii d^i n\])ix}, iz mia 
difiklt dan 1iu Andastsend da rial oridjin and da trii 
beariQ av historikl dvents, and dset, wear indivldjual **) 
kserakta kAmz inta plei wi mast w6k wearili and |)laraiz 
az litl az posibl. 

B. dset s tru av meni paasanz and ivents nou daut, bat 
/uali ju wil admit dat sAm ^r az kliar az da n^ndei. 

A. ai admit nA])iii av da kaind. ai difai ju ta men/an an 
ivent or a kserakta wit/ ksenot bear opazit intapritei/anz. 

B. ou! ai am nou prafesar av histari; sou pliz ikspekt nou 
fsekts fram mi. 

A. WAn nid nt bi a prafesar av histari ta bi akweintid wid 
SAm kni/al instansiz. teik da paasikj^'/anz av da krist/anz 
bai d^ gud makas oriljas, da horaz av da fren/ reva- 
li4|an***), oa, ta kAm niara tu auar oun taimz, da leit 
frseiiko-djaaman w6r and di insarek/an av da komiin. 
or if ju wi/ ta solv a ridl in da wei av indivldjual 
kseraktaz teik rit/ad -da |)aad av ii^gland o henri da f6J) 
av frans. ai kad sait a hAndrad Ada keisiz. 

B. I)8eQk ju — bat ju hav men/and m6a dan iuAf fa mi. 
it iz a teribl |)iii ta t6k tu a msen laik jii. 



*) or: aridjinal. 
**) or: individ^uaL 
***) or: revaljAfan. 
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A. Now you are chaffing me, but I must apologize for 
talking so much in earnest. It is a habit that quite 
unfits one for society. 

B. Yes, the weather is the only gafe ground of conver- 
sation. 

A. Talking of weather, I see it has left off raining. I shall 
seize the golden opportunity and go for a stroll. 

B. You will do wisely, for the barometer is very unsteady, 
and we shall have another shower before long. 

A. At what time shall I come to you to-morrow? 

B. The. usual hour, unless you prefer tlie evening. You 
will always find me at home in the evening after 7 o'clock. 

A. Very well. I will bear that in mind if you 're quite 
sure it is equally convenient to you. 

B. You may be quite easy on that point. Au revoir! 
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A. nau ju 9 tJllfiQ mi, bet ai mast opoladgaiz fa t6kii^ sou 
mAtf in aanist. it s a bsed hsebit dset kwait Aiifits wad 
fa sasaiati. 

B. jes, da weJar iz 6i ounli seif graund av konvasei/an. 

A. t6kii^ av wefo, ai si it az left 5f reiniii. ai /al siz da 
gouldan apatjiiniti and gou far a stroul. 

B. ju wil dii waizli, faa da baromatar iz veri Anstedi, and 
wi /al hsev anAda /aua bif5a bi^. 

A. at wat taim /al ai kAm ta ju ta-maro? 

B. da jugual aua, Anles ju prifaa di ivniQ. ju wil 5lwi2 
faind mi at houm in di ivnii^ ifta sevn a klak. *) 

A. veri wel, ai 1 bea daet in maind if ju a kwait /uar it iz 
ikwali kanvinjant ta ju. 

B. ju mei bi kwait izi ou dset point. "Au revoir". 

*) or: a kbk. 
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to be able to speak readily on all subjects. It is the 
connexion of sentences in a natural manner to which 
I attach the most importance, for this one can never 
learn by oneself. 

B. Where did you go for your walk yesterday? 

A. I went to look up a friend at the Artillery Barracks. 

B. Then I expect your walk ended in a heavy smoke. 

A. No, you are wrong there, for my friend is not a smoker. 

B. A soldier and not a smoker! Well he must be a phe- 
nomenon. 

A. I suppose so. Smoking seems quite universal in Ger- 
many. 

B. Do you find it more universal than in England? 

A. Most decidedly! though we have quite enough of it too. 
I like my cigar when I have earned it, but I think 
there is far too much smoking in every country. 

B. We Germans don't seem to have degenerated from the 
use of tobacco, at any rate. 

A. I am not so sure of that. But another hundred years 
will clear up the question. 

B. Then you really think that tobacco has a tendency to 
produce hereditary disease? 

A. Certainly. Everything that weakens the individual 
weakens the offspring. 
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ta spik redili on 61 SAbdgikts. it iz da kenek/an av sen- 
tansiz in a naet/aral msena ta wit/ ai ataet/ 69 moust 
imp6tans, foa dis wAn kan neva laan bai M^Anself. 

B. wea did ju gou fa jo w6k jestadei?*) 

A. ai went ta luk Ap a frend at di dtilri baeraks. 

B. den ai ikspekt jo w6k endid in a hevi smouk. 

A. nou, ju a tdq dea, fa mai frend iz not a smouka. 

B. a souldgar and not a smouka! wel hi mast bi a finomanon. 

A. ai sapouz sou. smoukiQ sima kwait junivaasal in djaa- 
mani. 

B. du ju faind it m6a junivaasal dan in iiigland? 

A. moust disaididli! dou wi hsev kwait iuAf av it tu. ai 
laik mai siga' wen ai (h)av aand it, bat ai I^ii^k dar iz fa 
tu raAt/ smoukiQ in evri kAntri. 

B. wi dgaamanz dount sim ta hav did^enareitid fram da 
jus av tabseko at eni reit, 

A. ai m not sou fuar av dset. bat an Ada hAndrad jiaz wil 
kliar Ap da kwest/an. 

B. den ju riali fii^k dat tabseko hsez a tendansi ta pradjus 
har^ditari dizi'z? 

A. saatnli. evrij)iii dset wikanz di individjual wikanz di 
6fspriii. 



*) or: jestadi. 
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B. I'm afraid you are begging the question. Where do 
you see any proof that individuals are weakened by 
tobacco? 

A. I could cite you many cases in which it has actually 
produced death. 

6. You are a terrible man for facts. I am quite afraid 
of arguing with you. 

A. You ought to be glad on the contrary. 

B. Well I suppose I must not offer you a cigar after what 
you have said against the alluring weed. 

A. On the contrary, I should Uke one very much. You 
know I am not consistent. 

B. Here then, try these. I imported them myself. They 
are not to be bought in the market. 

A. Divine! now I feel at peace with mankind. Tell me 
the news. 

B. I tell you the news! I who never stir beyond my class- 
room or my study. 

A. Well, then I will tell you some. There is a rumour 
that the Russians have again invaded Turkey. 

B. So much the better, and this time I hope they '11 clear 
the Turks out of Europe. 

A. Easier said than done. Besides what would be gained 
by that? 

B. Civilisation generally would gain. The Turks in Europe 
are an anachronism. 
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B. ai m efreid ju a begh^ d& kweat/en. we9 dii ju si eni 
priif fet indivldjuolz a wikond bai tebseko? 

A. ai kod sait ju meni keisiz in wit/ it hez sektjuali pre- 
djust de|). 

B. ju QT 9 teribl msen fa fsekts. ai am kwait afreid av 
agjuiQ wis jd. 

A. ju 6t ta bi glsed on 6q kontrari. 

B. wel ai sapouz ai mAs nt ofa ju a sigd'r afta wot ju hav 
sed agenst 8i aljuariij wfd. 

A. on da kontrari ai /ad laik wAn veri mAt/. ju nou ai 
am not kansistant. 

B. hia den, trai diz. ai imp6tid dam maiself.. dei a not ta 
bi b6t in da mS-kit. 

A. divain! nau ai fil at pis wid msen-kaind. tel mi da 
njiiz. 

B. ai tel ju da njuz! ai hu neva step bijond mai kUsrum 
o mai stAdi. 

A. wel, den ai 1 tel jii sam. dar iz a riima dat da rA/anz 
hav agen inveidid taaki. 

B. sou mAt/ da beta, and dis taim ai houp dei 1 klia da 
taaks aut av juarap. 

A. izia sed dan dAn. bisaidz wot wud bi geind bai dset? 

B. sivilaizei/an djenrali wud gein. da taaks in juarap ^r an 
angekranizm. 

3 
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A. There are many other anachronisms that we tolerate 
very contentedly, and the Turks are not the worst. 

B. Perhaps not, but they are bad enough in all conscience, 
and I for one shall be glad to see them go. 

A. It will be an evil day for your country when that happens. 

B. Why so, pray? 

A. Because within a shoii; time from then you and the 
Russians will be cutting each other's throats. 

B. Oh, we can take care of ourselves. 

A. I don't doubt it, but your country needs peace to deve- 
lope its resources and consolidate the Empire. In any 
case I fail to see what you would gain by being brought 
face to face with Russia. 

B. You forget that we have powerful allies in Austria and 
Italy. 

A. True, you have nothing to fear from Russia so long as 
the Triple alliance lasts. 

B. Unless perhaps Russia combined with France. 

A. Yes, the future of Europe has some strange surprises 
in store. Let us hope that things are shaping themselves 
for the universal good. 

B. I hold that to be an axiom. None but the most atra- 
bilious pessimist can deny the progress of the last 
hundred years. Liberty of thought and speech, firm 
but not oppressive government, free trade and extended 
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A. dor a mmi a^^ ao»kFaiiiianx tot wi t;'^«Bit Teii k^n- 
tentidli. and ^ i^^iks a not ^ waasL 

B. pahaBps^ Dot. bat ^i m faed iiLii in 61 k^Mi/ans, and ai 
fa WAD /al bi gl^ ta si ^^mq goo. 

A. It 1 bi an ItI dei fa joa kAntri wen dtet hsepnz. 

B. wai sou, prei? 

A. bikdz widin a f5t taim fram den ju an ^e rA/anz wil 
bi kAtii^ itr Adaz proats. 

B. ou, wi kan teik kear av auaselvz. 

A. ai dount daut it bat joa kAutri nidz pis ta divelap its 
ris6siz and kans51ideit di empaia. in eni keis ai feil td 
SI wat ju wad gein bai biii^ br5t feis td feis wid rA|a. 

B. ja faget dat wi basv paudf(a)l alaiz in 6strid and itdli. 

A. tru, ju av uAjriQ ta lia fram rAja sou loii az da tripl 
alaiaus lasts. 

B. Aules pahaeps (prseps) rAjd kambaind wid fr^us. 

A. jes, da fjutjar av juarap hsez sam sti^einj sapraiziz in 
8t6e. let s houp dat I)iiiz a /eipiQ damselvz fa dd juni- 
vd&sel gud. 

B. ai hould daet ta bi on seksiam. nAn bat de nioust 
eitrabiljas pesimist kan dinai do prougris 9V do Idst 
hAndrod jioz. liboti ov |)6t ond spit/, fooni bot 
not opresiv gAvonment**), fri treid ond ikstondid 

*) or: prseps. 
**) Some say: gAvomont, but this in a vulgarism. 
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knowledge — these are things which speak for themselves. 

A. Yes, but there is the red spectre of Communism, which 
occasionally mars the harmony of the scene. 

B. What there is good in Communism will live, and what 
there is bad will die. 

A. You are too optimistic for me, but after all I don't 
much fear the "Commune'' as a serious danger. It is 
a delusion which will never spread far. 

B. Except in France. 

A. No, nor in France either. It is only a local disease. 
The artisans of Paris and Lyons cannot govern the world. 

B. Fortunately for us and for themselves. The sooner they 
renounce that ambitious project the better. 

A. For my part I never could see what the industrial 
classes have to complain of. They have the highest 
wages compatible with the very existence of capitalists. 

B. Quite so. I am rather sick of the "working man*' for 
my part. Let him save more and drink less, and his 
position will be far better than that of the average 
professional man, who slaves hard to keep up appearances. 

A. I quite agree with you. If an artisan has the slightest 
idea of economy he can on his £ 2 per week live a 
reasonably comfortable life — but then lie must keep 
from the public-house. 

B. Ah, drink is the curse of the workman of eveiy country. 
You think it is confined to England, but from what 
I have seen I should say it was universal. 
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nolidg — diz a |)iiiz wit/ spik fe demselvz. 

A. jes, bet der iz So red spekter ov kdmjunizni, wit/ okei- 
38Deli maz 69 hdmeni ov da s!d. 

B. wot dor iz gild in k5mjunizm wil liv, ond wot dor iz 
bsed wil dai. 

A. ju a tu optimistik fo mi, bet aftor 61 ai dount in At/ fio 
da '*komun*' oz siorios deiuga. it iz diljiigon wit/ 
wil nevo spred fa. 

B. iksept in frdns. 

A. nou, nor in fr^ns ido. it s ounli loukl dizi'z. di 
a'tizonz ov pseris ond laionz ksenot gAvon do woold. 

B. f5t/onotJi for as ond fo domselvz. do suno dei rinauna 
dset ombi/os proud^ikt do beto. 

A. fo mai pdt ai nevo kod si wot di indAstriol klasiz haev 
to komplein ov. dei haev do haiist weidgiz kompiptibl 
wid do veri igzistons ov ksepitolists. 

B. kwait sou. ai m rado sik ov d^ "wookiQ maen ' fo mai 
pat. let (h)iin seiv m6r on dri^k les, ond hiz pozi/on 
wil bi fa beto don daet ov di aevoridj profe/onol maen, 
hu sleivz h^d to kip Ap opioronsiz. 

A. ai kwait ogri wid ju. if on 4'tigon hsez do slaitist ai- 
dlo ov ikonomi hi ka^n on hiz tu paundz po wik liv 
rizonabli kA.mfatobl laif — bot den hi most k!p from 
do pAblik-haus. — 

B. a, diiQk iz do koos ov do wookmen ov evri kAntri. ju 
J)iiik it iz konfaind tu ioglond, bot from wot ai v sin 
ai /od sei it woz junivo^sol. 
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A, If they would only driuk beer, not much harm would 
be done. It is spirits which madden the brain and 
ruin the stomach. 

B. Perhaps so — but there is some pretty vilo stuff sold under 
tlie name of beer. 

A, Yes, that's another curse of modern times — adulte- 
ration of food. How can that ever be stopped? 

B. Well, I suppose the penalties might be made heavier. 
I would puuish it with penal servitude. 

A, You forget how powerful the trading class is. They make 
the laws and would never submit to such severe measures. 

B. Then we have nothing left but to adopt a complete 
system of cooperation and keep our eye on food, from 
the raw material up to its latest preparation. 

A. Cooperation has already done wonders in improving the 
quality and price of goods. I should not be surprised 
if it eventually replaced the retailing classes altogether, 

B. They are certainly far too numerous, but what will 
become of them all? 

A. That's not my affair. The laws of Political Economy 
will decide. I suppose some will become producers, and 
others will swell the already overstocked professions. 

B. Heaven forbid! 

A. Well there isno middlecourse. They must be one or the other. 

B. Unless they become paupers. 

A. Worse still. — But I must be going, my time is up. 

B. I will not detaivi you, for I am very sleepy. 
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A. if dei wud ouuli driiik bie, uot mAtf liam wud bi dAn. 
it iz spirits wit/ msedn Sq breiu end r^in do stAmek. 

B. pahseps sou — bat dor iz som priti vail stAf sould Ande 
di) neim 8v bio. 

A. jes, dset s an Ada kaas av modan taimz — odAlterei/an 
av fud. hau ksen dset eva bi stopt? 

B. wel, ai sapouz do penaltiz mait bi meid hevia. ai wad 
pAni/ it wi^ pinal saavitjiid. 

A. ju faget hau pauafl da treidiii klas iz. dei meik da 16z 
and wud neva sAbmit ta SAt/ sivia mejaz. 

B. ' den wi av uA|)iii left bat tu adopt a kamplit sistam av 

k6uopai-eijan and kip auar ai an fiid fram da r6 matia- 
rial Ap tu its leitist preparei/an. 

A. kouoparei/an haz 61redi dAn wAndaz in impriiviii da 
kwoliti and prais av gudz. ai Jed not bi sapraizd if 
it iv^nt/uali ripleist da rit^iliQ klasiz 61tageda. 

B dei a saatnli la tu njumoras, bat wot wil bikAm av dam 51? 

A. daet s not niai afea, da 16z av palitikal ik5nami wil 
disaid. ai sapouz SAin wil bikAm pradjusaz, and Adaz wil 
swel di 51redi ouvastokt prafe/anz. 

B. hevn fabid! 

A. wel d(8)a z nou midl k6s. dei mAst bi waq o di Ada. 

B. Anles dei bikAm p5p9z. 

A. waas stil. — bat ai mest bi gouiQ, mai taim z Ap. 

B. ai 1 not ditein ju, far ai m veri sllpi. 
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Conversation V. 

On History 

A. Reading again Mr. B.! Are you ever idle, I wonder? 

B. Oh dear yes. I can indulge in the "dolce far niente'* 
as luxuriously as a Neapolitan beggar, but I am pre- 
paring a lecture on a subject which does not admit of 
extemporisation. Facts and dates cannot be invented. 

A. No, unless like the French lecturer you say "tant pis 
pour les faits'* whenever you are shown to be in the 
wrong. What is your lecture about? 

B. It is a sketch of the campaigns of Karl the Great, or, 
as you persist in calling him — Charlemagne. 

A. Yes, it is an odd concession to the vanity of French 
historians who till recently always spoke of Karl as a 
Frenchman, forgetting that the French nation and the 
French language did not as yet exist. 

B. To be sure. From Frank to Frenchman there is a 
precious long road. Indeed, if language is, as it must 
be, a fair test, there would not seem to be much of the 
Teutonic element in, the French people. Our philologist 
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konvasei/an V. 

on histari. 

A. ridiii 9ge(i)n rniste bi! ar ju ever aidl, ai wAnda? 

B. ou dia jes. ai kan indAlg in da "dolce far niente'' az 
lAgguariasli az a nlapolitan bega, bat ai am pripeariQ a 
lekt/ar on a sAbdgikt wit/ dAz nt admit av ekstemporai- 
zei/an. faekts an deits kaenot bi inventid. 

A. nou, Anlea laik da fren/ lekt/ara ju sei "tant pis pour 
les faits*' weneva ju a /oun ta bi in da roQ. wot s jo(a) 
lekt/ar abaut. 

B. it 8 a sket/ av da kampeinz ov kal da greit, oa, az jii 
pesist in k61iii him — /alamain. 

A. jes, it s an od kanse/an to do vaeniti av fren/ historians- 
hu til risantli 61wiz spouk av kal az a fren/man, fagetii^ 
dot ds fren/ nei/an an da fren/ laei^gwidg did nt az jet 
igzist. 

B« to bi /ua. fram frsetik ta fren/man dar iz a pre/as 
loQ roud. indid, if Isei^gwidg iz, az it mAst bi, 
a fed test, d(e)a wud not sim ta bi m\if av 
d^ tjutonik elimant in da fren/ pipl. aua fil61ad3ist 
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Diez gives 450 as the total number of German words 
in French. 

A. Just so. The language is as unquestionably Romance 
as the people. 

B. There I differ from you. The language is Romance, 
no doubt, but the people, I maintain, are almost pure 
Celts. 

A. That can hardly be true. Do you think that the Ro- 
man conquerors gave nothing but their language to 
Gaul, and do you think that the German inroads and 
settlements took place without intermixture of race? 

B. Certainly not. I never supposed that Romans or Ger- 
mans imported their wives from home, but the great 
mass of the people have always remained untouched. 
They are pure Celts, as their character, their features, 
their constitutions plainly show. 

A. Well, perhaps you are right. At all events their cha- 
racteristics as a nation are wonderfully identical with 
those which Caesar ascribes to the Gauls. You re- 
member how he speaks of their bravery in attack and 
the quickness w4th which they are demoralized by de- 
feat, their fondness for revolutions, their love of gossip, 
their keen sense of honour, their artistic taste and 
manual skill. All these and many other points which 
he mentions have always been characteristic of the 
Frenchman. 
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dits givz 450 oz dd toutl nAinber ev dgeoman w9odz in 
fren/. 

A. dgAst sou. da Ise^gwidj iz oz Aiikwest/endbli i-oma^ns 
az da pipl. 

B. dear ai difa fram jii. da Iseiigwidg iz roratfcns, nou daiit, 
bat da pipl, ai mautein, ar 6lmoust pjua kelts. 

A. dset kan hadli bi tra. du ju fii^k dat da roumau koQ- 
karaz geiv nA|)iii bat de^ Iseiigwid^ ta g6l, and du ju 
{)iiik dat da dgaaman inrouds and setlmants tuk pleis 
widaut intamikst/ar av reis. 

B. saatnli not. ai neva sapouzd dat roumanz o djaamanz 
imp6tid dea waivz fram houm, bat dQ greit rases av da 
pipl hav 61wiz rimeind AntAt|1t. dei a pjua kelts, az dea 
kserakta, 6e9 fit/az, dea konstitjil/anz pleinli fou. 

A. wel prseps ju a rait, at 61 ivents deQ ktpraktaifstiks 
az a nei/an a wAndafali aid^ntikal wid douz wit/ 
sizar askraibz ta da g61z. ju rimemba hau hi spiks av 
dea breivari in atsek and da kwiknis wid wit/ dei a 
diraoralaizd bai difit, dea fondnis fa rcvolu/anz*) dea 
Iav av gosip, dea kin sens av ona, dear atlstik teist and 
msenjual skil. 61 diz and meni Ada points wit/ hi men/anz 
hav 61wiz bin ksbraktorlstik av da fren/man. 



*) or: reval(j)u/anz. 
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B. Quite so. There is no mistaking Caesar's picture. Probably 
no nation in the world has undergone so little change 
of character. 

A , Then you do believe in some change of national character ? 
Most people seem to assume that it never alters. 

B. I am not at all of their opinion. Why should national 
character be the only immutable factor in this world 
of constant change? To me the real wonder is not 
that nations should change but that the changes should 
he so slow. 

A. And to my mind it is a greater marvel how nations 
which have all sprung from one common family should 
differ at all in any essential characteristics. 

B. Surely that wonder is unscientific. Variety of climate 
alone in the course of thousands of yeai'S must have 
produced changes in the various descendants of a common 
family, and these changes we know would become in- 
tensified and fixed by inheritance. — But besides climate 
there are the varied influences of religion, laws, pursuits, 
contact with other nations, historical vicissitudes, all of 
which leave their mark more or less surely upon a 
people. 

A. I am not prepared to deny all that, but it seems to 
me to tell rather against than for the permanence of 
national characteristics. 

B. Undoubtedly it cuts both ways. I am not contending 
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B. kwait sou. d(e)9 z iiou misteikiij sizoz pikt/9. probabli 
nou nei/en in do waold haz Andegon sou litl tfeinj ov 
kserektd. 

A. den ju dt biliv in sAm t/einj ev nse/onel kaerokta? 
raoust pipl sim tu ©siim*) dot it nevar 61tez. 

B. ai 9m not 9t 61 9V dear opinjan. wai /ud nsefanal 
kseraktd bi 6i ounli imjutabl fsektor in dis W99ld 9v kon- 
8t9nt t/eing? t9 mi ?9 ri9l wAnd9r iz not d9t nei/9nz 
/ud t/einj bAt d9t 6q t/einjiz fud bi sou slou. 

A. ond t9 mai maind it s a greit9 mav9l hau nei/9nz wit/ 
h9V 61 sprAQ fr9m wAn komon fsemili /ud dif9r 9t 61 
in eni 99en/9l kseriktoristiks. 

B. /u9li daet wAnd9r iz Ansai9ntlfik. V9rai9ti 9V klaimit 
9loun in d9 k6s 9V |)auz9ndz 9V ji9z m9st h9V prod just 
t/einjiz in dQ ve9ri9S dis^nd9nts 9V 9 kom9n faemili, 
9nd diz t/eingiz wi nou wod bikAui intensifaid 9nd fikst 
bai inherit9ns — b9t bisaidz klaimit dor a d9 vearid 
influensiz 9v rilidg9n, 16z, p9sjuts, kontsekt wid Ada 
nei/anz, historikal vislsitjudz, 61 av wit/ liv dea mak 
m6r o les /uali apon a pipl. 

A. ai m not pripead ta dinai 61 dset, bat it simz ta mi ta 
tel radar agenst dan f6a da paamanans av nsejanal 
kseriktaristiks. 

B. Andautidli it kAts bou|) weiz. ai m not kantendii^ 

*) or: asjum, which is better. 
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for their absolute permanence. There is a principle of 
change and a principle of inertia or immutability fight- 
ing one against the other. The balance I contend 
is in favour of change — progress — evolution — call 
it what you will. As a matter of fact I believe that it 
is precisely the least important national characteristics 
which are the most permanent, and vice versa. 

A. You mean that all nations are becoming more alike in 
all that is most essential to their common welfare? 

B. Precisely, and I believe that they will gradually become 
still more alike. After all how trifling and superficial 
are the differences between European nations compared 
with their innumerable points of resemblance! One 
common civilisation binds us all together, and to the 
common goal we are all pressing on. 

A. Indeed one umst be a wretched pessimist to deny that, 
but you must go on wuth your lecture, and I will come 
another time when you are less busy. 

B. Thank you very much, but I really am not pressed for 
time. My lecture is not till next Monday, and I have 
two entire davs before me, besides I think I have 
digested enough pabulum for a dozen lectures. 

A. So much the better. If the first one is a success vou 
can give a series on the same subject. 
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fa dear eebsalut *) peamanans. dar iz a prinsipl av t/eing 
and a prinsipl av inaafia or imjutabfliti faiths WAn agenst 
di Ada. da bselans ai kantend iz in feivar av t/eing — 
prougris — evolju/an — k51 it wot ju wil. sez a msetar 
9(v) fsekt ai biliv dat it iz prisaisli da list imp6tant 
nae/anal kseriktaristiks witf a d9 moust paamauant, and 
vaisa vaasa (vaisi vaasei). 

A. ju min dat 61 nei/anz a bikAuiiii m6r alaik in 61 da3t iz 
moust asen/al ta dea koman welfea? 

B. prisaisli, and ai biliv dat dei wil graedjuali **) bikAm slil 
m6r alaik. aftar 51, hau traifliQ and sjupafijal ***) a da 
difransiz bitwin juarapian nei/anz kampeed wid deor 
injumarabl points av rizemblans ! wau koman sivilaizeijan 
baiudz as 61 tagedar, and ta da koman goul wi ar 61 
presiQ on. 

A. indid WAn mast bi a ret/id pesimist ta dinai da)t, bat 
ju mast gou on wid jo lektjar, and ai wil kAm auAda taim 
wen ju a les bizi. 

B. |)8eiik ju veri mAt/, bat ai riali a^n not prest fa taim. 
mai lekt/ar iz not til nekst niAndi, and ai hsev tu intaia 
deiz bef6a mi, bisaidz ai |)iiik ai av daidgestid ***'*') iuAf 
psebjulAm far a dAzn lekt/az. 

A. sou niAt/ da beta, if da faast-wAn iz a sAkses ju kan 
giv a siariiz (siariz) on da seim sAbdjikt. 

*) or: sebsaljut. 
**) or: graedjuali. 
***) also: supafi/al. 
****) or: didjestid. 
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B. Not a bad idea! but I fear the general public would 
soon grow tired of Karl the Great, at least under my 
unskilful treatment. 

A. Now you are fishing for compliments. 

B. Indeed I am not. 

A. Well then, you shall have one, for I know of no one 
who would be more likely than yourself to give colour 
and life to a picture of mediaeval times. You have 
the history at your fingers' ends — you are saturated 
with the subject. 

B. I certainly have tried to assimilate some of the materials, 
and, to tell you the truth, the middle ages have always 
had a greater fascination for me than either ancient or 
modern times. 

A. Surely that is very unusual in a man of your liberal 
mind. 

B. Perhaps so, but those who know most of those times 
love them best. 

A.. For my part, I never learnt anything about them except 
wearisome disputes on matters ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical. 

B. Just so. The regular histories were mostly written by 
ecclesiastics who csyed for very little besides their own 
affairs and their own interests. The real history — 
the life and character of the people must be sought for 
elsewhere. It is not every one who will give himself 
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B. not 9 bsed aidie! bat ai fi9 69 djenral pA.blik wed stin 
grou taiad 9V kdl do greit, et list And9 mai Anskilf(9)l 
tritm9nt. 

A. nau ju 9 fijlii f9 komplim9nts. 

B. indid, ai m not. 

A. wel den, ju /el hsev wAn, far ai nou 9v nou wAn hu 
W9d bi m69 laikli d9n joself t9 giv kAbr 9nd laif tu 9 
pikt/9r 9v mediivl taimz. ju hsev do hist9ri 9t jo fiiig9z 
endz — ju 9 sset/ureitid wid do sAbdgikt. 

B. ai S99tnli h9v traid tu 9slmileit SAm 9V 69 m9ti9ri9lz, 
9nd t9 tel ju d9 trii|) d9 midl eidgiz h9v 61wiz haed 9 
greit9 f8esinei/9n f9 mi den aider ein/9nt 9 mod9n taimz. 

A. /u9li daet iz veri Anju2U9l in 9 msen 9v jo9 libi'9l maind. 

B. prseps sou, b9t douz hu nou moust 9v douz taimz Iav 
59m best. 

A. f9 mai pat, ai nev9 bent eni{)iii 9baut d9m iksept wi9ri- 
S9m dispjii'ts on m8et9z eklizi8estik9l 9nd |)i9l6d3ik9L 

B. djASt sou. d9 regJ9l9 hist9riz W99 moustli ritn 
bai eklizisestiks hu ke9d f9 veri litl bisaidz d^r 
oun 9f89z en d9r oun intrasts. 8q tiqI hist(9)ri — 
89 laif 9nd k8er9kt9r 9v 89 pipl mAst bi s6t for 
elswe9. it s not evri wau hu wil giv himself 
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the trouble to dig out the ore from the [rich mine of 
our national literature. 

A. You allude to your national epics — the Nibelungen, 
Gudrun, Parzival &c.? 

B. Yes, and the numerous MinnesSnger of whom more 
than, one hundred and fifty are known. 

A. But surely all these lived some centuries later than 
Charlemagne? 

B. Oh of course! Indeed there is very little literatm'e of 
the period of the Karlings. Karl himself though a 
man of some literary taste was so absorbed in christi- 
anising his German subjects that he employed and en- 
couraged chiefly ecclesiastics, whose literary productions 
were entirely confined to ecclesiastial matters. Eginhard 
the biographer of Charlemagne wrote in Latin. 

A. But I have read somewhere or other that Charlemagne 
caused all the old national ballads and songs to be 
collected. What became of them? 

B. All have perished thanks to the utter indifference of 
the ecclesiastics, into whose hands they were intrusted. 
I dare say with many of them it was not only in- 
difference that caused the loss of our "Heldenheder*', 
but real fanaticism against anything likel}' to remind 
the people of their ancient idolatry. It is well known 
that the son of Charles the Great, Lewis the Pious, 
allowed his father*s collections to be destroyed. 

A. Well tliere's quite enough poetry left without them. 
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da trAbl ta dig aut di 69 fram da rit/ main av aua 
nse/anal litaratjua. 

A. ju aljud ta joa nsefanal epiks — da "nibelungen, gudrun, 
parzival" et setara? 

B. jes, and da njumaras "miunesanger*' av hum m6a dan 
wAn hAndrad and fifti a noun. 

A. bat /uali 51 diz livd sAm sent/ariz leita dan Jal(a)main? 

B. ou av k6s! indid d(e)a z veri litl Utaratjuar av da piariad 
av da kMlQZ. kM himself dou a msen av sAm litarari 
teist waz sou abs6bd in krist/anaiziQ hiz d^aaman sAb- 
dgikts dat hi amploid and inkAridjd t/ifli eklizieestiks, 
hiiz litarari pradAk/anz war intaiali kanfaind tu eklizi- 
sestikl msetaz. "eginhard" da baiografar av JUlmain rout 
in Isetin. 

A. bat ai hav red sAmwear or Ada dat /almain k6zd 61 di 
ould nsefanal bseladz and soi^z ta bi kalektid. wot bi: 
keim av dam? 

B. 61 hav perijt |)8eiiks ta di Atar indifrans av di eklizisestiks, 
inta hiiz hsendz dei war intrAstid. ai dea sei wid meni 
av dam it waz not ounli indifrans dset k6zd da los av 
aua "heldenlieder" bat rial fansetisizm agenst eni{)iii 
laikli ta rimaind da pipl av dear ein/ant aid61atri. it iz 
wel noun dat da sAn av t/dlz da greit, liiig da paias, 
alaud hiz fSdaz kalek/anz ta bi distroid. 

A. wel d(e)a z kwait iuAf pouitri left widaut dam. 

4* 
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B. You speak like a Caliph Omar rather than a scholar. 
Pray is there nothing that you regret amidst the lost 
books of the past? 

A. I may perhaps regret that we have so few specimens 
of the Greek drama, more especially of the new comedy, 
which would have told us something more of the every- 
day life of the Greeks, and I may perhapa wish that 
we could have the lost books of Livy and Tacitus and 
Plutarch, but I am inclined to think that time has spared 
us quite enough of the past. I am certain that for 
many centuries the progress of mankind has been hindered 
by undue reverence for ancient literature and its supposed 
authority. 

B. Well — I am by no means so certain as you are. 
Which are the nations that have made the most progress 
in everything? Precisely those which have had 
most contact with ancient literature, and which have 
most carefully studied it. I do not deny that in sci- 
entific questions the authority of antiquity was often 
too slavishly followed, but even the errors of an Aristotle 
were better than the blank ignorance in which mankind 
would probably have long remained, if his vast labours 
had not been preser^^ed. 

A. Perhaps you are right — but as a matter of fact the 
science of Aristotle and his mediaeval followers cuts 
a queer figure by the side of the science of our day. 

B. No doubt — and do you think our science will not 
seem a sorry affair to the men of five or six hundred 
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B. ju spik laik a keilif ama' rUda den 9 skala. pre! iz deo 
nA])ui ju rigret amidst 5q lost buks 9V 6b past. 

A. ai mei pahseps rigret dat wi hsev sou fjii spesimanz av 
do grik drama, m6r ispe/ali av da njti komadi, wit/ wad 
hav tould as sAm|)iii m6r av di evridei laif av da griks, 
and ai mei prseps wi/ dat wi ked hffiv da lost buks av 
livi and ta^sitAs and plti'tak, bat ai m inklaind ta |)iiik 
dat taim haz spead as kwait inAf av d^ pdst. ai m 
saatii dat fa meni sent/ariz dQ prougris av msenkaind haz 
bin hindad bai Andju revrans far ein/ant litaratjuar and 
its sapouzd o|)5riti (aporiti). 

B. wel — ai m bai nou minz sou saatn az ju a. wit/ a 
da nei/anz dset hav meid da moust prougris in evri|)iii? 
prisai^li douz wit/ av haed moust kontsekt wid ein/ant 
lltaratjua, and wit/ hav moust keafaii stAdid it. ai dii 
not dinai dat in saiantlfik kwest/anz di o|)6riti av antl- 
kwiti waz ofn tu sleivi/ii folo(u)d, bat ivn di eraz av an 
£erist6utl waa beta dan da blsei^k ignarans in wit/ msen- 
kaind wad probabli hav Ioq rimeind, if hiz vast leibaz 
haed nt bin prizaavd. 

A. pahseps ju a (jo a) rait — bat az a msetar a(v) fsekt da 
saians av seristdutl and hiz mediivl f5lo(u)az kAis a kwia 
figa bai da said av da saians av aua dei.. 

B. nou daut — and du ju |)iiik aua saians wil not 
sim a son afea ta da men av faiv a siks hAndrad 
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years hence? The fruit of the tree of knowledge is not 
yet ripe — depend upon it. 

A. I don't dispute that for a moment. I merely maintain 
that from the time of Aristotle to the time of Bacon 
the tree of knowledge was in a very sickly state, — 
theology — theology — always theology. 

B. The practical results of science during that period are 
doubtless unsatisfactory, but still I think they have 
been unden^ated. If natm^e was not interrogated as she 
has been since, there was notwithstanding a con- 
siderable improvement in the mechanical arts, so far 
as they affect the daily comforts of life. Besides we 
cannot deny that the foundations of chemistry and optics 
were laid in that period. The art of navigation, even 
before the invention of the compass, was greatly im- 
proved, and you must not forget that the printing press 
belongs to what are called the middle-ages though coming 
within a few years of their expiration. There are many 
other points I might urge in favour of a more re- 
spectful attitude towards the science of the middle-ages, 
but I must leave you now as I have an appointment. 

A. Well — we'll fight it out another time. It's not quite fair 
of you to fire off that broadside at me, and then run 
away. I was preparing a speech that would have crushed 
your beloved middle-ages beyond recovery. Au revoir! 
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jiez hens? Sq frut av do tri ev nolidg iz not jet raip — 
dipend span it. 

A. ai dount dispju't dset far 9 moument. ai mieli mentein 
?9t frem dQ taim ov 8erist6utl ta Sq taim 8v beikn 89 
tri 9v nolidg woz in 9 veri sikli steit, — |)i5l9d5i — 
{)i6l9dji, 61wiz |)idl9d3i. 

B. ^9 pwektikl rizAlts 9V sai9ns dju9riii dset pi9ri9d a dautlis 
An88etisf£ekt9ri, b9t stil ai |)iQk dei h9v bin And9reitid. 
if neit/9 woz not int^rageitid 9z Ji hsez bin sins, d(e)9 
woz notwidstaendiQ 9 k9nsidr9bl impruvn)9nt in 89 m9- 
ksenikl Ats, sou far 9z ^ei 9fekt 69 deili kAmf9ts 9V laif . 
bisaidz wi ksenot dinai ^9t 69 faundei/9nz 9v k^mistri 
9nd optiks W9 leid in daet pi9ri9d. ^i at 9v n8evigeif9n, 
ivn bif69 di inven/9n 9v 69 komp9s, W9z greitli impruvd, 
9nd ju mAst not foget d9t 89 printiii pres biloi^z t9 wot 
a k61d do midl eidgiz ffou kAmiii widin 9 fju ji9z 9V 
8e9T ekspairei/9n. *) 89T a meni A89 points ai mait 99d5 
in feiv9r 9V 9 m49 rispektf9l setitjud t6dz 89 midl eidgiz, 
b9t ai m9st liv ju nau, 9z ai bsev 9n 9pointm9nt. 



A. wel — wi 1 fait it aut 9nAd9 taim. it s not kwait fear 
9v ju t9 fai9r 6f daet br6dsaid 9t mi, 9n(d) den rAn 9wei. 
ai woz pripe9riQ 9 spit/ daet wud h9v krAjt jo biUvd 
midl-eidgiz bijond rikAV9ri. "Au revoirP' 



^) others: ekspirei/9n. 
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Conversation VI. 

Social Questions. 

A. Hallo B., who would ever have thought of meeting you 
here. I thought you spent all your evenings with books 
and tobacco. 

B. So I do generally — but I feel rather out of sorts to-night, 
and I thought a change of occupation would do me good. 

A. And what are you going to do, if it is a fair question? 

B. I was going to the theatre to tell you the truth, but I 
couldn't make up my mind which to patronize. 

A. Happy impartiality! Have you no choice at all? 

B. Well yes. In an ordinary frame of mind I prefer good 
solid tragedy — Shakespeare for choice. 

A. Of course, — or you would not be a German. What 
a pity Shakespeare was not born a German. I think 
he is the only possession you Germans envy us. 

B. I beg your pardon. I for one can well understand how 
impossible it would have been for a Shakespeare to be 
bom in Germany. A world-poet he is, I grant, but 
essentially an Englishman, and above all an Elizabethan 
Englishman. 
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konvoseifan VI. 

soujol kAvest/anz. 

A. hAlou bi, hu d evar av pbt ev initio ju hid. ai |)6t jii 
spent 51 jor ivniQz wid buks and tebseko. 

B. sou ai du dgenrali — bat ai fil radar aut av s6ts ta-nait^ 
and ai |)5t a t/ein^ av okjupei/an wud du mi gud. 

A. and wot a ju gouiii ta du, if it iz a fea kwest/an? 

B. ai waz gouiii ta da |)iata ta tel ju da tru|), bat ai kud 
nt meik Ap mai maind wit/ ta paetranaiz. 

A. hsepi impd/iseliti! haev ju nou t/ois at 51? 

B. wel jes. in an 5dnari freim av maind ai prifaa gud 
solid trsedjidi — /eikspia fa t/ois. 

A. av k5s, — oa ju wud not bi a djaaman. wot a piti 
'/eikspia woz nt b5n a djaaman! ai |)iiik hi iz di ounli 

paze/an ju dgaamanz envi as. 

B. ai beg jo padn. ai fa wau kan wel Andastsend haa 
imposibl it wud hav bin far a /eikspia ta bi b6n in 
djaamani. a waald-pouit hi iz, ai gr^nt, bat asen/ali an 
iiigli/man and abAv 51 an elizabi|)an ii^gli/man. 
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A. And yet you worship him. It is very strange! You 
are not so very fond of his descendants. 

B. And for very good reasons. I can see no traces in the 
modem Englishman of the splendid qualities of his 
ancestors. Money-grubbing is all in all to him now. 

A. You are very polite — but pray go on. 

B. No — I thought you were a cosmopolite or I should not 
have spoken so freely, but I see I have hurt your feelings. 

A. Not a bit. No Enghshman minds to hear his country 
abused. He feels that it is a sort of compliment to its 
strength and wealth. 

B. And so it is — but strength and wealth are not moral 
qualities. 

A. I am not so sure about that. I am rather inclined to 
agree with Tennyson's farmer: "The poor in a lump 
are bad." 

B. Then how very bad must England be with iU millions 
of paupers. 

A. Ah, don't speak of that. It is the reproach of our 
nation — but it is quite as much the result of bad 
legislation as of national character. 

B. You allude to your poor-laws. Truly they are a colossal 
mistake — but will they explain everything? The 
workhouse is not so comfortable a place as to offer 
positive attractions. 

A. Perhaps not to people of our class or to the more re- 
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A. end jet ju wdsjlp him. it s veri streinj! ju a not sou 
veri fond ev hiz dis^ndonts. 

B. 9nd fa veri gud riznz. ai ken si nou treisiz in 69 modan 
iiigli/man ev ?9 splendid kwolitiz ev hiz {fensestez. mAni- 
grAbiQ iz 61 in 61 to him nau. 

A. ju a veri pelait — bet prei gou on. 

B. nou — ai {)6t ju wor e kozmopelait or ai /ud not hev 
spouken sou frili, bet ai si ai v heet jo filiQz. 

A. not e bit. nou iijgli/men maindz te hie hiz kAntri eb- 
j^d. hi filz Jet it iz e s6t ev kompliment tu its streiij) 
end wel{). 

B. end sou it iz — bet streiij) end wel\) a not morel 
kwolitiz. 

A. ai em not sou /uer ebaut dset. ai em rdder inklaind tu 
egri wid tenisenz fame: "de puer in e Ump a bsed **. 

B. den hau veri bsed mest ii^glend bi wid its miljenz ev 
p6pez. 

A. a, dount spik ev dset. it iz de riprout/ ev aue nei/en — 
bet it iz kwait ez mAtf de rizAlt ev bsed ledjislei/en ez 
ev nse/enel kserekte. 

B. ju eljud *) te jo pue-16z. truli dei kr e kelosel misteik — 
bet wil dei iksplein evri|)iii? de weekhaus iz not sou 
kAmftebl e pleis ez tu ofe pozitiv etrsek/enz. 

A. prseps . not te pipl ev aue kills o de m6e ri- 
*) or: eliid. 
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spectable kind of workmen, but depend upon it, there 
are numbers of idle rascals who would rather undergo 
any hardship than work, and there are numbers more 
who are not to be deterred from drinking away their 
wages by any pnispect short of starvation. 

B. Yes it has always struck me as the thin end of the 
communistic wedge to say that no man shall be allowed 
to starve himself. Once admit this and where are you 
to draw the line? 

A. To be sure! But the poor laws are not the only sign 
of the communistic age which seems to be approaching. 
What are our board-schools but communism? Making 
the rich man pay for the education which the poor 
man cannot afford. 

B. And you might have added which tVie poor man does 
not want. 

A. Quite true. Then again our whole system of rating 
and taxation is a tacit acknowledgement of the principle 
of communism. The rich man is taxed to save the 
pocket of the poor. It is no argument to say that the 
rich man does not feel it. The poor man's life and 
property are protected at the expense of the rich, and 
he is not called upon to pay a penny for these valuable 
advantages. His children are educated at the expense 
of the rich. If he is injured or falls sick he is taken 
to a kixurious hospital also maintained by the rich. 
If he becomes a criminal he is taken to a prison where 
he can live all his life if he chooses at the expense of 
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spektebl kaind ev waakmeo, bat dipend epon it, dar a 
DAmbaz 9V aidl raskalz hu wud rkdQT Andagou eni hadjip 
dan waak, and dar a uAmbaz m6a hu a not ta bi ditaad 
fram dnQkiQ awei Jea weidgiz bai eni prospakt Jbt av 
stUvei/an. 

H. jes it haz 61wiz strAk mi az da J)in end av da komju- 
nlstik wedg ta sei dat nou msen /al bi alaud ta st§,v 
himself. wAns admit dis and wear H ju ta dr6 da lain? 

A. ta bi /ua! bat da pua 16z a not di ounli sain av da 
kamjunistik eidj wit/ simz ta bi aprout/iQ. wot ar aua 
b6d-skulz bat komjunizm? meikiQ da ritf msen pei fa 
di edjukei/an witf da pua msen ksenot al6d. 

B. and ju mait hav aedid wit/ da pua maen dAznt wont. 

A. kwait trti. den agen aua houl sistam av reitiQ and 
tseksei/an iz a tsesit aknolidgmant av da prinsipl 
av k5mjunizm. da rit/ msen iz tsekst ta seiv 69 
pokit av da pua. it iz nou a'gjumant ta sei dat da 
rit/ msen dAznt fil it. da pua msenz laif and 
propati 4 pratektid at di ikspens av da rit/, and 
hi iz not k61d apon ta pei a peni fa diz vsaljabl 
advantidgiz. hiz t/ildran &r ^djukeitid at di ikspens 
av da ritf. if hi iz indgad o f61z sik hi iz teikan 
tu a lAggiiarias hospital 6l8o(u) manteind bai da rit/. 
if hi bikAmz a kriminal hi iz teikan tu a prizan wea 
hi kan liv 61 hiz laif if hi t/ftziz at di ikspens av 
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the rich. If he prefers not to step beyond the limits 
of the law he and his numerous family can become 
paupers and live upon the poor-rates. Have I exaggerated 
the picture ? 

B. Certainly not. And when you consider that the word 
"rich" includes a very large majority of persons who 
are not really so, but struggling respectable citizens who 
have considerable difficulty to keep their heads above 
water the anomaly seems greater still. 

A. But now look at the result of all this. I should make 
no objection to this state of things if it produced any 
corresponding degree of happiness, but the manifest result 
is everywhere misery. The poor become more numerous, 
more poor, more miserable, more dangerous every day. 
If the natural order of things could be gradually 
brought into play — tlie real "struggle for existence", 
against which sentimentalists rave so unreasonably — 
we should have a population capable of maintaining 
itself, filled with some self-respect and patriotism, more 
healthy, more sober, more prosperous and of course 
more happy. 

B. Yes such a result would be cheaply bought at the cost 
of a little sternness to one or two generations. Let the 
working classes learn to look only to themselves for 
their support, and they will, as you say, soon grow 
more thrifty and more happy. Let them have every 
legal right for combination. Let them have their trades- 
unions, by all means, and get the utmost wages they 
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da ritf. if hi piifdaz ml ta slep bijond da limits ar 
da l5 b! and biz njmnaras faemili kau bikAm p^pas and 
liv apan da pna-ieits. bsev ai igisedgareitid da pikt/a? 

B. saatnli nat. and wen jn kansida dset da waad 'VitJ""^ 
inkludz a veii ladg madsoiili av paasanz hu & nat riali 
sou, bat stTAgli^ rispektabl sitizanz bu bsey kansidrabl 
difiklti ta kip dea bedz abAv w5td di anomali slinz 
greita stil. 

A. bat nau Ink at 69 lizAlt av 61 dis. ai /ad meik nou 
abdgek/an ta dis steit av {>ii^z if it pradjiist eni korisp5n- 
diii digri av hsepinis, bat da manifest rizAlt iz evriwea 
mizari. do pua bikAm m6a njumaras, m5a pua, m6a 
mizarabl, m6a deingaras evri dei. if da nset/arel 6dar 
av I)iiiz kud bi grsedjuali br6t inta plei — da rial "strAgl 
far igzlstans'^ agenst witf sentimentalists reiv sou An- 
rizdnabli — wi /ud hsev a papjulei/an keipabl av mon- 

- teiniii itself, fild wid sAm self-rispekt and p(5itriotizm, 
m6a hel])!, m5a souba, m6a prosparas and av k6s m6a 
hsepi. 

B. jes SAt/ e rizAlt wud bi t/ipli b6t at da kost av a litl 
staanis ta wAn o t^ d^enareifanz. let da waakii^ 
klllsiz laan ta luk ounli ta damselvz fa dea sdp6t, 
and dei wil, az ju sei, s^n grou m6a |)rifti 
and m6a hsepi. let dam hsev evri llgel rait 
fa kombinei/an. let dam hsev dea treidz-jftnianz, 
bai 61 minz, and get di Atmo(u)st weidjiz dei 
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can from the capitalist — but let them understand that 
if they ruin their families by strikes they cannot go to 
the rate payer and ask him to support them or, as I 
have known happen, go impudently to the doors of 
their employers to beg ! 

A. That is just what I mean, and I further contend that 
no man is so ill-paid that he cannot live on a little 
less than he earns. If the working classes would only 
learn to save money instead of drinking or wasting it, 
what a rich and prosperous nation we should soon be! 
No workhouses, no hospitals, few lunatic asylums and 
fewer prisons, a diminished staff of police, a higher 
standard of intelligence and complete immunity from 
the fear of socialism. 

B. The millennium in fact! 

A. No, my dear sir, not quite the millennium but at least 
a decent and tolerable state of society, which is more 
than we can be said to live in at present. 

B. But I'm afraid we both underrate the difficulty of 
bringing about this state of things. To most people 
these charitable institutions seem to be the corner-stones 
of Christian civilization. The average Briton never 
wearies of pointing with pride to his workhouses and 
his county hospitals, his prisons and his asylums, where 
so many thousands of people are maintained at the 
public expense. How will you ever persuade him to 
try and bring back the natural state of things in which 
men and women must work for their own living, and 
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kseu fram da ksepitdlist — bat let dam Andastsend dat 
if dei ruiu dea fsemiliz bai straika dei ksenat gou ta 0a 
reit peiar and §sk him ta sep6t dam ar, az ai hav noun 
haepn, gou impjudentU ta da d6z av dear imploiaz ta 
beg! 

A. dset iz djASt w^t ai min, and ai faada kantend dat nou 
msen iz sou il peid dat hi ksenat liv an a litl les dan 
hi aanz. if da waakii^ kldsiz wud ounli laan ta seiv 
mAni insted av drii^kiQ o weistii^ it wat a rit/ and 
prasparos nei/an wi /ad siLn btl nou waakhauziz, nou 
haspitalz, f ju lu'natik asailamz and fj^a priznz, a dimmijt 
st&f av palis, a haia stsendad av intelidgana and kampltt 
imjuniti fram da fiar av sou/alizm. 

B. da mil^niam in feektl 

A. nou, mai dia saa, not kwait da mil^niam bat at list a 
disant and takabl steit av sasaiati wit/ iz m6a dan wi 
kan bi sed ta liv in at preznt. 

B. bat ai m afreid wi bou{) Andareit da difiklti av brii^ii^ 
abaut dis steit av {)ii^z. ta moust pipl diz t/seritabl 
institju/anz sim ta bi da k6nd-stouuz av krist/an si- 
vilaizei/an. di sevaridg britan neva wiariz av pointiq 
wid praid ta hiz waakhauziz and hiz kaunti haspitalz, 
hiz priznz and hiz asailamz, wea sou nieni 
{)auzandz av pipl a mauteind at da pAblik ikspens. 
ban wil ju eva pasweid him ta trai and 
briii bsek da naet/aral steit av |)iiiz in wit/ men 
and wimiu mAst waak fa dear oun liviij, and 

5 
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if they chose to bring children into the world must 
support them themselves. Suggest such a theory as this 
in public, and you will hear yourself cried down as an 
inhuman fiend or a dangerous maniac. And yet what 
is the converse of our doctrine but that very Communism 
which the wealthier classes hold in such dread? 

A. To be sure, there seems to be nothing intermediate 
between the natural system of society and communism ; 
but however natural it may be in one sense, I fear it 
will require ages of education to instil this doctrine 
into the masses of mankind. Who knows but that men 
will have to try communism on a large scale and see 
its impracticableness before they fall back upon the 
simpler plan. 

B. Dear me! I have quite lost my way in this interesting 
discussion. If we are really going to the theatre we must 
call a cab. 

A. Call one by all means, but there will be an end to all 
conversation, for we cannot shout out our sociological 
ideas in a cab. 

B. Well, we can pursue the subject another day. Coach- 
man drive us to the Woltersdorf theatre. We shall just 
be in time to see the piece begin. 

A. But they act there in the Berlin dialect. I shan't 
understand a word. 

B. Never mind. You will laugh none the less for that. 
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if del tjbuz te brii^ tjlldron into do weald mAst sep6t 
dom ifomselvz. sedgest*) sAt/ J)i9ri oz ffis in pAblik, 
and ju wil hia joself kraid dauD az an in(b)JT)man find 
or a deingaras meinjak. and jet wat iz da kdnvaas av 
ana ddktrin bat dset veri kSmjunizm wit/ da wel|)ia 
kld^siz hould in SAt/ dred? 

A. ta bi /ua, dea simz ta bi nA{)ii^ intami'djit bitwin da 
nset/aral sistam av sasaiati and k5mjunizni; bat haueva 
nsetfaral it mei bi in wAn sens, ai fiar it wil rikwaiar 
eidgiz av edjukei/an tu instil dis d5ktrin inta da msesiz 
av msenkaind. hu nouz bat dset men wil hsev ta trai 
kamjunizm an a l&dg skeil and si its impreektikablnis 
bif6a del f61 baek apan da simpla plsen. 

B. dia mi! ai hav kwait last mat wei in dis intarestii^ dis- 
kA/an. if wi a rial! go(u)ii^ ta 6q {>iata wi mast k61 a kseb. 

A. k61 WAn bai 61 minz, bat d(e)a wil bi an end tu 51 kan- 
vasei/an, faa wi ksenat /aut aut aua s6u/ial6dgikl aidfaz 
in a kseb. 

B. wel, wi kan pasjil' da SAbdgikt anAda dei. kout/man 
draiv as ta da "Woltersdorf** {liata. wi/al djAst bi in taim 
ta si da pis bigin. 

A. bat dei sskt dear in da baali n daialekt. ai /lint Anda- 
stsend a waad. 

B. neva maind — ju wil IM uau da les fa d»t. 

*) This pronunciation seems to be more in use now 
than ^'sagdgest'". 

5* 
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There is an actor Uieie whose face alone will make you 
hold your sides with laughing whether yon nnderatand 
the words or not. 

A. So much the better. I want to ''deoppilate my spleen'%*) 
as the French say. 



*) An expression adapted from the French "desopiler la rate". 
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8qt iz en sekie 6eq hiiz feis aloun wil meik ju hould 
jo saidz witf Iftfii^ wetfo ju Andostsend da weadz o not. 

A. sou mAt/ 89 bete, ai wont te di5pileit mai splfn, ez 
09 fren/ sei. 
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Conversation VII. 

Amusements — Fine Arts &c. 

B. Come iu! Ah, it*s you, Mr. A. I hope you are none 
the worse for your dissipation last night. 

A. What dissipation, if you .please? I am not aware that 
I have been guilty of any. 

B. A little bird told me that he saw you at the "Op^ra 
Comique" last night. 

A. That's a mild form of dissipation at any rate. Even 
in puritanical England we are allowed to go to the theatre. 

B. Yes to be sure — but not on a Sunday 1 Oh fie! 

A. When I am in Rome I do as the Romans do. It does 
not seem very wicked here to amuse oneself on a Sunday, 
though for many reasons I should not like to see the 
continental Sunday naturalised in England. 

B. I can quite understand that. A large class of persons 
are cheated of their much needed rest. 

A. Quite so — but on the other hand I would open every 
kind of museum and public garden. 

B. How about the door-keepers and attendants? 
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konvaseipn VII. 

omj^zm8nts — fain Ms et setaro. 

B. kAm in! H, its jti, mistar ei. ai houp ju 8 nAn 69 
wdds fe J9 disipei/en Ust nait. 

A. wot disipei/en, if ju pliz? ai m not awea d9i ai liev 
bin gilti 9V eni. 

B. 8 litl bead tould mi det hi s6 ju et 6i opera komlk l&st 
nait. 

A. dset s 9 maild f6m ev disipei/en et eni reit. ivn in 
pjueritsenikl ii^glend wi er elaud te gou te 6q J)lete. 

B. jes te bi /ue — bat not on e SAndi! ou fail 

A. wen ai em in roum ai dft ez tfe roumenz dik. it dAz 
nt sim veri wikid hie tu emj^z wAuself on e SAndi, 6o\x 
fe meni riznz ai /ud nt laik te si de kontin^ntel SAndi 
nset/erelaizd in i^glend. 

B. ai ken kwait Andesteend dsdi. e IMj kMs ev peesenz 
a tjitid ev dee mAt/ nidid rest. 

A. kwait sou - bet on 8i Atfe hsend ai wud oupen evri 
kaind ev mjuzi'em end pAbUk gaden. 

B. hau ebaut 6q d6e-kipez end etendents? 
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A. I would either organize relays of serv^ants, or call upon 
the public to volunteer to take these posts. 

B. Yes, I see there have already been numbers of 
persons offering to do this, but I fancy the enthusiasm 
would not last when once the Sunday had been 
"liberated". 

A. Very likely, but there will always be plenty of practi- 
cable means of lightening the burden of the English 
Sunday, After all it matters less to the wealthy. It is 
the poor labourer who is most to be pitied. How few 
of the London poor have ever had an opportunity of 
seeing the national museums and galleries. 

B. Yes it seems hard to deny them the one opportunity 
they have of cultivating any sort of refinement, and to 
drive them into the public house in sheer despair. 

A. And yet that is the deliberate aim of some classes in 
England. But we are treading on dangerous ground, 
let us change the subject. 

B. Well you havn't told me what you saw at the Op^ra 
Comique? 

A. It was the Grande Duchesse of Offenbach. I was in 
hopes of seeing something national. 

B. Unfortunately, or fortunately, we Germans have created 
little in that line. 

A. Yours is a more serious style of music, and I very much 
doubt whether the public of Berlin care for the light 
fantastic Offenbach. He is far more popular in England. 
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A. ai wad ifer Aganaiz rileiz 9\ sddTents, 09 k6l apon 9^ 
pAblik id Talantia to teik <!e poosts. 

B. jeSy ai si fea haev 61iedi bin DAmbaz ev pddsanz ofrii^ 
ta dd dis, bat ai fiensi A iD{>a nsenn wud ut Itet wen 
wAns 99 sAndi had bin Ubareitid. 

A. veri hdUi, bat tfea wil 61wiz bi plenti av prsbktikabl mtnz 
av laitanii^ 69 baadan av 9i ii\gli/ sAndi. &ftar 61 it maetax 
les ta da welfii. it iz da pua leibara hu iz moust ta bi 
pitid. hau fjti av da lAndan pua bav eva h8Bd au 
apotjdniti av siii^ da ns/anal mjuzi amz and givlariz. 

B. jes it simz had ta dinai dam da wad apatjiiniti dei haav 
av kAltiveitii^ eni s&t av rifainment, and ta di^aiv dam 
inta da pAblik haus in /ia dispea. 

A. and jet dset iz da dilibrit eim av sAm kl&siz in ii^glaud. 
bat wi a tredii^ an deingaras graund, let as ifein^ da 
SAbdgikt. 

B. wel ju hsBv nt tould mi wot ju s6 at di opera komik. 

A. it waz da "grande duchesse" av "offenbach". ai waz 
in houps av siii^ sAm{)iQ Dse/anal. 

B. Anf&t/anatli, o f6t/anatli, wi djaamauz haev kritfitid litl 
in dset lain. 

A. joaz iz a m6a siarias stail av mjflzik, and ai veri m\if 
daut wada da pAblik av baalin kea fa da lait fanta^stik 
**offanbach'*. hi iz fa m6a p5pjular in ii^gland. 
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B. You English have a very strong dash of the French 
blood in your veins. You were not conquered by the 
Normans for nothing, 

^. As for the Normans they did not bring much real French 
blood, but our intercourse with France has been growing 
closer and closer for the last hundred years and we 
have assimilated much of the French character. 

B. Just so — whilst we have been growing more Teutonic. 
Which is the best, I wonder? 

A. It would be hard to say, but if I were not myself an 
Englishman 1 should say the mixture is better than the 
ingredients taken separately. 

B. "Chacun a son goikt". But at least you won't deny 
that in serious things we hold the highest place. 

A. In serious things you are the most serious. More than 
that I will not concede. Your art, your music, your 
politics are all too heavy for my taste. 

B. Why, I thought every one admitted our superiority in 
music. 

A. You must be joking. Because you have a Mozart and 
a Beethoven, are we to forget the names of Rossini, Verdi 
Auber, Cherubini &c. &c.? 

B. Nevertheless I think you will find that from Bach down 
to Wagner we have three great composers to every one 
of other nations. 

A. I will take your word for it. You know more about 
music and musicians than I do. For my part I care 
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B. ju ii^gli/ hffiv e veri stroi^ dsef ev da fren/ bLid in jo 
veinz. ju w9(o) not koi^kad bai 69 n6m9nz fa nA{)iQ. 

A. 8BZ fe 6q nimenz 6ei did nt briQ mAtf rial fren/ bUd^ 
bet auar intak6s wid frdns haz bin grouiQ klouzar and 
klouza fa 8q last hundrad jiaz, and wi av aslmileitid 
mAt/ av da fren/ kserikta. 

B. djAst sou — wailst wi hav bin grouiQ m6a tjutonik. 
wit/ iz da best, ai wAnda? 

A. it wad bi hdd ta sei, bat if ai waa nat maiself an i^- 
gli/man ai /ad sei da mikst/ar iz beta dan di ingri'djants 
teikn sepratli. 

B. "CLaeun a son gout**, bat at list ju wount dinai dat in 
siarias |)i]^z wi hould da haiist pleis. 

A. in siarias {)iQz ju a da moust siarias. m6a dan dset 
ai wil not kanstd. jor dt, joa mju'zik. joa politiks &r 
61 tCi hevi fa mai teist. 

B. wai, ai J)5t evri wau admitid aua supiari5riti in mjti'zik. 

A. ju mast bi dgoukiij. bik5z ju hsev a mouzA't and ^ 
bi'thouvan, d wi ta faget da neiraz av "rossini, verdi,^ 
auber, cherubini*' &c. &c 

B. nevadales ai I)iiik ju 1 faind dat frara "bach" daun ta- 
"wagner** wi hsev |)ri greit kampouzaz tu evri wau av 
Ada nei/anz. 

A. ai wil teik jo waad far it. ju nou m6r ebaut 
mjfl'zik and mjuzi/anz dan ai dii. fa mai p&t ai ksa- 
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very little about either, and with Plato I rank music as 
the lowest of the arts. 

B. And pray which do you rank highest? 

A. Can you ask such a question? Why poetry of course! 

B. But what kind of poetry? There are so many. 

A. Just as there are many kinds of music. I mean of 
course the best. 

B. And that best? — 

A. Is dramatic poetry. 

B. And why not lyric poetry? 

A. Because the interest of lyric poetry, however beautiful 
it may be, is merely subjective. The drama is objective 
in the highest degree. It holds the mirror up to nature 
herself, as Shakespeare says. All the diversified interest 
of human life comes within its scope. 

B. And do you hold that the greatest dramatists are the 
greatest men? 

A. Undoubtedly. Can you suggest greater names than 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller? 

B. You forget Homer, I imagine. 

A. Indeed I do not, but epic poetry is but a kind of drama. 

B. Is it not rather a combination of the drama and the 
lyric interspersed with the descriptive? 

A. Well perhaps it is. 

B. And don't you think that this combination must neces- 
sarily be superior in its effect and more difficult of 
composition than any single kind? 
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veri litl 9baut ider, end wi6 pleito ai rsei^k mjtl'zik 9z 6^ 
louist amoQ 8i &ts. 

B. and pre! wit/ du ju rsei^k haiist? 

A. ksen jn dsk sAtf a kwest/en? wai pouitri 9v k6s! 

B. bet wot kaind 9V pouitri? der & sou meni. 

A. dgAst 9z 391 fi, meni kaindz 9V mjtl'zik. ai mm 9v k6& 
d9 best. 

B. 9nd tfset best? — 

A. iz dr9m£etik pouitri. 

B. 9nd wai not llrik pouitri? 

A. bik6z di intr9st 9V llrik pouitri, haueve bjutifl it mei bi^ 
iz miali sAbdj^ktiv. Sq dr&m9 (dr8Bm9) iz obdg^ktiv in 
Sq haiist digri. it houldz 69 mir9r Ap t9 neit/9 h9self, 
9z /eikspi9 sez. 61 ^9 dive'asifaid intr9st 9v jiim9n laif 
kAmz widin its skoup. 

B. 9nd du ju hould d9t 8q greitist dr8em9tists & 8q greitist 
men? 

A. Andautidli. kaen ju S9d3est greit9 neimz Sqji iskibs^ 
s6fokliz, /eikspie, "gQthe, schiller". 

B. ju f9get houm9r, ai imeedjin* 

A . indid ai dtl not, bot 6pik pouitri iz b9t 9 kaind 9V dr&m9. 

B. iz it not rdd9r 9 kombinei/on 9v 89 drdm9 9nd 89 link 
int9sp99st wid ^9 diskriptiv? 

A. wel p9h8eps it iz. 

B. 9nd dount ju |)iiik 89i tfis kombinei/en m9st nesisrili 
bi sjupi9ri9r in its if^kt 9nd m69 difiklt 9y komp9zi/9n 
89n eni sii^l kaind? 
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A. It may be after all a matter of taste, but to my way 
of thinking, a really good drama is vastly superior in 
interest to any epic or portion of an epic. Not that 
I wish to despise anything that is good of its kind. 

B. Then you don't despise Homer? I'm glad of that, for 
he is a great friend of mine. 

A. Long life to him! You can't love him more than I do. 
Many is the time I have lulled myself to sleep with 
his rolling, sonorous lines. 

B. A poor compliment to the father of poetry! 

A. I meant no ofEence, but a sleepless brain had better be 
narcotised with Homer's hexameters than with the 
multiplication-table. 

B. Are you given to restless nights? For my part I no 
sooner lay my head on the pillow than I am in the land 
of dreams. 

A. I wish I could say the same. I spend many a "nuit 
blanche''. 

B. Then you must put yourself in the doctor's hands or 
you will get softening of the brain. 

A. I know already what the doctor would say, and as I 
don't mean to take his advice, I may as well keep the 
fee in my pocket. 

B. You know the saying: "He who is his own doctor has 
a fool for his patient**. 

A. Yes that must have been invented by the doctors; but 
it is a smart saying, I grant. Perhaps you have heard 
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A. it mei bi &fter 61 e maeter av teist, bat ta mai wei av 
jH^kiii, a riali gud drcLma iz y&stli supiariar in intrast 
tu eni epik aa p6faD av an epik. not tfat ai wi/ ta 
dispaiz eni|)ii^ daet iz gud av its kaind. 

B. 6en ju dount dispaiz hotuna? ai m glsed av 6mi, foa 
hi z a greit frend av main. 

A. hfii laif ta hiin! ju kant Iav him m6a dan ai dd. meni 
iz da taim ai bay Ldd maiself ta slip wid biz roulii;^ 
8dn6Fas lainz. 

B. a pua kamplimaut ta da f&dar av pouitri. 

A. ai ment nou af^ns, bat a sliplis brein hsed beta bi 
na'kataizd wid houmaz hegzsemataz dan wid da mAltipli- 
kei/an-teibl. 

B. d ju givn ta restlis naits? fa mai pat ai nou stlna lei 
mai bed an da pilou dan ai sem in da Isend av drimz. 

A. ai wi/ ai kad sei da seim. ai spend meni a "nuit blanche''. 

B. den ju mast put joself in da daktaz heendz aa ju wil 
get safaniQ av da brein. 

A. ai nou 61redi wot da dakta wud sei, and az ai dount 
nun ta teik hiz advais, ai mei az wel kip d9 fi in mai 
pakit. 

B. ju nou da seiii^: "hi hu iz hiz oun dokta hsez a ixil 
fa hiz pei/ant". 

A. jes dset mast hav bin inventid bai da daktaz; bat 
it iz a smdt seiii^ ai gr&nt. pahseps ju hav haad 
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assertion that "like cures like**. It seems to me worthy 
of the "medicine'- of a Red Indian. 

A. Even that appears to me quite reasonable compared 
with jbhe doctrine of infinitesimal doses. Fancy the 
decilUonth of a grain! 

B. What is a decilUonth, pray? 

A. Well it would require more zeros to express than you 
would care to read, about a page of zeros. 

B. Is it possible? I never knew this before. 

A. I daresay not. The outside public like their physic to 
be flavoured with the supernatural. The more mysterious 
and unreasonable it is, the more they believe in it. 
Why! with every breath of air we inhale we swallow 
stronger doses by many millions of times than Hahne- 
mann recommends. 

B. Well, at least the doses can do no harm. 

A. Certainly not, if they are administered, but who knows 
what goes on "sub rosA**? I mistrust those little chests 
and those little boxes of little pills. I hope I am no 
bigot, but I would not have one in my house for all 
the world. 

B. They certainly encourage a great deal of vanity in ignorant 
men and especially women. — It is amusing to hear 
the possessor of such a chest vaunting his or her power 
to heal all diseases under the sun. 

A. Well, after all it comforts them and perhaps does little 
harm. Besides we may both be a little prejudiced. 
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9S9ef9D det "laik kjuez laik''. it simz to mi wdddi dv 
do "m^dsin" ov o red indjon. 

A. ivn d»t opioz to mi kwait riznobl kompeod wi6 do d5ktriu 
ov infinit^simol dousiz. faensi 6q disfljonj) ov o grein! 

B. wot iz disiljonj), prei? 

A. wel it wod rikwaio m6o ziorous tu ikspres tfon ju wod 
keo to rid, obaut o peidj ov ziorouz. 

B. iz it posibi? ai nevo njii dis bif6o. 

A. ai deosei not. 6i autsaid pAbliklaik deo fizik to bi fleivod 
wid do sjiClponset/orol. do m6o mistiorios ond Am-iznobl 
it iz, do m6o dei biiiv in it. wai! wid evri brej) ov eo 
wi inheil wi swolo(u) stroQgo dousiz bai meni miljonz ov 
taimz don "habnemann'' rikomendz. 

B. wel ot list do dousiz ksen dti nou ham. 

A. sootnli not, if dei dr odministod, bot hu nouz wot gouz 
on "sub rossL"? ai mistrAst douz litl t/ests ond douz litl 
boksiz ov litl pilz. ai houp ai om nou bigot, bot ai 
wud nt hsev wau in mai haus for 61 do woold. 

B. dei sootnli inkAridg o greit dil ov vseniti in ignoront men 
ond ispe/oli wimin. — it s omji!lzii^ to bio do pozesor 
ov SAt/ t/est v6ntiQ hiz o boo pauo to bil 61 dizt'ziz Ando 
do SAn. 

A. wel, Mtor 61 it kArafots dom ond pohseps dAz litl 
h&m. bisaidz wi mei bouj) bi o litl predgodist. 
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There is no homoeopath present to speak for the defence. 
But bless my soul, look at the clock. I have kept you 
up an unconscionable time. You must think me an 
insuifferable bore. 

B. Not at all. I like our conversations "de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis''. Good night, and take my advice 
— don't sit up reading in bed, and then you won't want 
your reminiscences of Homer to lull you to sleep. 
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dor iz nou hdumiapsef) prezut ta spik fa Sq dif^ns. bat 
bles mi soul, luk at Sq kbk. at v kept ju Ap an all- 
kon/anabl taim. ju mast {)iQk mi an insAfrabl b6a. 

B. not at 61. ai laik aua kanvasei/anz "de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis". gud nait, and teik mai advais — 
dount sit Ap rtdiii in bed, and den ju wount wont jo 
reminlsansiz av houma ta 1a1 ju ta sltp. 
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Conversation VIII. 

The game of Cricket. 

A. I wish you could explain this famous game of yours. 
I have seen it played once by EngUshmen in Dresden. 

B. Well, I will do my best, but it is no easy a matter to 
accomplish. There are so many technicalities. I must 
confine myself to general principles. 

A. Just so. I can't hope to learn more than the fringe of 
so vast a subject. 

B. Well then, to begin with, there are two sides consisting 
generally of eleven players each; though sometimes a 
strong eleven will undertake to play against twenty-two 
antagonists. The side which is batting is said to be 
"in". It is their "innings", and the side which is bowl- 
ing and fielding has to get all the other side out before 
they can have their innings. 

A. Yes, I understand that, but there seem to be so many 
ways of being put out. 

B. First of all you can be put out by having one of your 
wickets bowled down. Then again if you strike the ball 
and it is caught before it touches the ground you are 
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konvaseipan VI 11. 

do geim ev krikit. 

A. ai wif ju kad iksplein 6is feimas geim ev jooz. ai v sin 
it pleid wAns bai ii^gli/aion in drezden. 

B. wel, ai 1 dd mai best, bAt it iz no izi 9 maeta tu ekampli/. 
6qt a sou meni teknikselitiz. ai mast kanfain maiself 
ta dgenral prinsiplz. 

A. dgAst sou. ai kS^nt houp ta lean m6a dan da frinj ay 
sou vftst a .sAbdgikt. 

B. wel den, ta bigin wid, dear a ti!l saidz kansistii^ dgenrali 
ay ilevn pleiaz itf ; dou SAmtaimz a stroQ ileyn wil Audateik 
ta plei agenst twenti-tu ant^eganists. da said wit/ iz 
bsetii^ iz sed ta bi "in'\ it iz dear "inii^z'S and de said 
witf iz bouliQ and fildii^ hsez ta get 61 di Ada said aut 
bif5a dei kan haev dear ini^. 

A. jes, ai Andastsend dset, bat deo sim ta bi sou meni weiz 
av bliQ put aut. 

B. I'aast av 51, ju kan bi put aut bai hseviij wAn 
av jo wikits bould daun. den agen if ju straik 
de b61 and it iz k6t bif6r it tAt/iz da graund ju ar 
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out. Then again if you stand before your wickets in 
such a way that it would be impossible for the bowler 
to hit them and the ball happens to hit your body or 
your leg, the bowler can appeal to the umpire who will 
say you are out. 

A. Is that the meaning of that mysterious phrase ' 'leg before* ' ? 

B. Just so — leg before wicket. You appear to be quite an 
adept. 

A. Don't laugh at me, please, but go on. Are there any 
other ways of getting "out"? 

B. Yes — for instance when you are making a run, if your 
wicket is struck down before you can reach a certain 
line drawn in front of it, you are out, whether you 
struck the ball or not. This is called being "run out", 
and it is considered a very cruel thing to get your 
partner "run out" by want of judgment on your 
own part. 

A. But is there really much skill required to defend your 
wickets? 

B. Try it and see ! Bowling is now carried to such a degree 
of swiftness and precision that it requires a quick eye 
and great practice to ward off these constant assaults. 
Then, too, remember that the ball must never be struck 
in the air, or you are caught in an instant. To make 
runs under these circumstances is no easy matter. The 
ball must be driven along the ground and in such 
directions that the "fielders" cannot readily get at it. 

A. Then the fielders are not obliged to keep the same positions ? 
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aut. 6en agen if ju stsend bif69 jo wikits in sAtf 
a wei 89t it wud bi imposibl fa da boula ta hit dam and 
da b6I hsepanz ta hit jo bodi o jo leg, da boula kan aptl 
ta di A'mpaia hA 1 sei ju.ar aut. 

A. iz dsBt de minii^ av dset mistiarias freiz "leg bif6a*? 

B. dgAst sou — leg bif6a wikit. ju apia ta bi jkwait an 
adept. 

A. dount Islf at mi, pliz, bat gou an. 4 dear eni Ada weiz 
av getiQ "aut"? 

B. jes far instans wen ju a meikiq a tau, if jo wikit iz 
strAk daun bif6a ju kan rit/ a saatn lain dr6n in frAnt. 
av it, ju ar aut, weda ju strAk da b61 o not. dis iz 
k61d biiQ "rAn aut**, and it iz kansidad a veri krual ^u\ 
ta get jo pd,tna "fau aut" bai wont av dgAdgmant on jor 
oun pat. 

A. bat iz dea riali mAt/skil rikwaiad ta difend joa wikits? 

B. trai it an si! bouliQ iz nau kserid ta sAt/ a digri' av 
swiftnis and prisigan dat it rikwaiaz a kwik ai and greit 
prsektis ta w6d 6f diz konstant as61ts. den, tii, rimemba 
dat da b61 mAst neva bi strAk in di ea, oa ju a k6t in 
an instant, ta meik rAnz Anda diz saakamstsensiz iz no 
izi maeta. da b61 mast bi drivn abi^ da graund and in 
SAt/ direk/anz dat da *'fildaz" kdnt redili get at it. 

A. den da "fildaz** a not ablaidjd ta kip da seim pazi/anz? 
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B. Theoretically certain positions are found to be desirable — 
but they are by no means all obligatory. The captain 
of the side which is "out" can place his men to suit 
the peculiar hitting of the men "in". 

A. It must be quite a science. 

B. It is indeed, a well-played game of cricket is one of the 
most interesting sights. 

A. It appears to an uninitiated spectator rather dull and 
not a little dangerous. 

B. It may become dull at times, especially when the batsmen 
are too cautious to hit freely, but the danger is very 
slight with good players. I have seen two men killed 
by blows on the head. One was an inexperienced player, 
who had been placed at his own request in the most 
dangerous position in the field, the other was a first-rate 
batsman. 

A. Indeed! How could that be? 

B. It was owing to the unevenness ol* the ground. (This 
is the greatest source of danger.) The ball struck a 
lump in the ground and bounded up, striking him with 
great force in the temple. He never spoke again. 

A. But these accidents are not common? 

B. Fatal accidents are very rare, but black eyes, bruises and 
broken fingers are by no means rare, except among the 
most practised playera. But without a spice of danger 
no game is worth playing. Have you not your duels 
in your universities? 
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B. |)i9r6tik8li seotn pazi/anz a faund te bi dizairabl — bAt dei 
§i bai nou minz 61 6bligat9ri/ 89 ksepton ev de said 
wit/ iz "aut" kan pleis hiz men te sjtlt 8q pikjAlje hitii^ 
9V 59 men "in". 

A. it mast bi kwait 9 saians. 

B. it iz indid, a wel-pleid geim av krikit iz wAn av 8e moust 
intarestiQ saits. 

A. it apiaz to an Aninijieitid spekteita rd,da dAl and nat a^ 
litl deingaras. 

B. it mei bikAm dAl at taimz, ispe/ali wen da bsetsman 4 
tu k6fds ta hit frili, bat da deingar iz veri slait wid gud 
pleiaz. ai v sin tu men kild bai blouz on da bed. wAn 
waz an inikspiarianst pleia, hu had bin pleist at hiz oun 
rikw^st in da moust deingaras pazi/an in da flld, di Ada- 
waz a faast-reit bsetsman. 

A. indid! hau kud dset bi? 

B. it waz ouiii ta di Ani'vanis av da graund. (dis iz da^ 
greitist s5s av deinga.) da b61 strAk a Ump in da graund 
and baundid Ap, straikiQ him wid greit f6s in da tempal. 
hi neva spouk agen. 

A. bat diz seksidants d not koman? 

B. feitl seksidants & very rea, bat blsek aiz, briiziz an broukan 
fii^az S, bai nou minz rea, iksept amAQ da moust prsek- 
tist pleiaz. bAt widaut a spais av deinga nou geim iz 
waaf) pleiiQ. hsev ju not jo djualz in jo juniva&sitiz? 
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B. Quite true. You have no idea of the force with which 
a swift bowler can send the ball. It comes like lightning. 
A good fielder will sometimes do the same in the course 
of a run, and a very pretty sight it is to see. 

A. How far can a cricket-ball be thrown? 

£. In the course of a game from 70 to 80 yards is a good 
throw, but in athletic sports I have often seen the ball 
thrown more than 100 yards. 

A. It seems prodigious. The men must be giants I 

B. Oh dear no! It is chiefly knack. I have seen quite 
slender boys do it. 

A. Can you tell me anytliing more about the game? 

B. I fear not, without entering into details which would be 
difficult to explain and still more difficult for you to 
follow. You must come with me some day to see a cricket- 
match, and then I can explain them more satisfactorily. 
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B. kwait tru. ju hsev nou aidi9(r)*) 9V 6b f6s witf wit/ 9 
swift boul9 k9u send 09 b61. it kAmz laik laitniQ. 9 
gud fild9 wil SAmtaimz dt!i 59 seim in 69 k6s 9y 9 fad, 
9nd 9 veri priti sait it iz t9 si. 

A. hau fa ksen 9 krikit-b61 hi J)rouii? 

B. in 69 k5s 9v 9 geim fr9m sevnti tu eiti jddz iz 9 gud 
f)rou, b9t in sef)l^tik sp6ts ai v ofn sin 69 b61 |)roun 
m69 69n 9 hAndr9d ]Mz, 

A. it simz pr9did39s. 69 men mAst bi djai9nts! 

B. ou di9 nou ! it s tjtfli na&k. ai v sin kwait slend9 boiz 
dt it. 

A. kaen ju tel mi eni|)iii m6r 9baut 69 geim? 

B. ai 69 not, widaut ent9riii int9 df teilz wit/ W9d bi di'fiklt 
tu iksplein 9nd stil m69 dlfiklt f9 ju t9 folou. ju m9st 
kAm wi6 mi SAm dei t9 si 9 krikit-mset/, 9nd den ai 
k9n iksplein 69in mi>9 S8etisf8ekt9rili. 



*) "aidi9r 9v" a curious slip, but very often committed 
even by well educated people. It has probably originated in 
the sounds of the endings "er*' and "a" being so much 
alike. Cf. Vietor, El. d. Phon., Storm, Sweet. 
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Conversation IX. 

Fishing. 

A. Shut up your books and come for a walk in the country. 
You are becoming a regular book -worm. Your eyes 
are yellow, your cheeks are pale, and altogether you 
look like Dr. Faust before he made his little compact 
with the old gentleman. 

B. You are very complimentary, but if I am like Faust 
you are like Mephistopheles to come and tempt me from 
my work into the green fields. Heaven knows I long 
to see the blue sky and smell the flowers and hear the 
birds sing. 

A, Then come. "All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy**. You will work all the better for a day in the 
country. 

B. Mephistopheles ! I yield. Lead on. — 

A. I propose to take the train to B. and walk back by the 
fields. We shall pass a very good inn, where we can 
get something to eat. 

B. Verj' well, there is a train in ten minutes, we shall just 
catch it if we make haste. Just wait till I change my 
coat and boots. 
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konvaseifan IX. 

A. jAt Ap jo buks and kAin for o w6k in dQ kAntri. ju 
Q bikAmiii e regjob buk-w99m. jor aiz a jelou, jo tjiks 
a peil, and 61t9ged9 ju luk laik dakta faust bif69 hi 
meid hiz litl kompsekt wid 6i ould djentlmen. 

m 

B. ju 9 veri kompliment9ri, bAt if ai sem laik faust ju a 
laik mefistofiliz t9 kAm 9n temt mi fr9m mai (mi) W99k 
inta d9 grin fildz. hevn nouz ai Ioq t9 si d9 blu skai 
and smel So flau9z 9nd hi9 Sq b99dz sIq. 

A. den kAm — "61 W99k 9nd nou plei meiks dgsek 9 dAl 
boi". ju 1 W99k 61 da beta far a dei in da kAntri. 

B. mefistifilizi ai jild. lid on. 

A. ai prapouz ta teik da trein ta bi and w6k bsek bai da 
fildz. wi fl pds a veri gud in, wea wi kan get SAm|)iii 
tu it. 

B. veri wel, d(e)a z a trein in ten minits, wi /I djAst kset/ 
it if wi meik heist. dgAst weit til ai tjeing mai kout 
an btits. 
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A. Take your fishing-rod with you. We shall pass 
a very good trout - stream, and we shall have plenty 
of time to try our luck. 

B. I am afraid I have no flies that are good for much, 
but I will look through my fishing -book in the train. 
I can always make a fly or two in a few minutes. I 
learnt the art in England. 

A. I wish I could. My fingers are so clumsy, — but to 
tell you the truth I generally use worms or minnows. 

B. That is no sport at all. I would just as soon use a net. 

A. Here comes the train. I will get the tickets. 

B. Just in the nick of time. How very lucky! If we had 
missed this, we should have had to wait an horn*. 

A. Now look through your fishing-tackle and see what 
you have. 

B. Here are some that will do, I think. 

A. What do you call them? 

B. We have no name for them so far as I know. Fly-fishing 
with us has not been reduced to so exact a science as 
in England. You have a name for every sort of fly 
that exists and does not exist. 

A. Now the country is getting wilder. How beautiful those 
pine-woods look on the heights. We shall come back 
through them. It will be delightful. 

B. The train is stopping already. Here we are. 

A. I think not; we are only slackening speed. The line 
is being repaired at this spot. 
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A. teik jo fi/i^ rod wid ju. wi /I pte o veri gud traut- 
strim, and wi /I hsev plenti qy taim te trai au9 lAk. 

B. ai m ofreid ai hsev nou flaiz dset a gud fa mAtf, bAt 
ai 1 luk |)nl mai fifii^-buk in da trein. ai kon 6lMriz 
meik o fiai o tu in 9 ijxi minits. ai laent 6i dt in ii^lend. 

A. ai wi/ ai kud. mai fii^ez a sou klAmzi, bat te tel ju 
dd tnl{) ai dgenreli juz weemz oa minouz. 

B. tot s nou sp5t 9t 61. ai wod d^Ast ez strn jt!iz e net. 

A. hi9 kAmz 6q trein. ai 1 get Sq tikits. 

B. dgAst in da nik av taim. hau veri Uki! if wi ad mist 
dis, wi Jad av hsed ta weit an aue. 

A. nau luk |)ru joa fi/iQ-tsekl an si wot ju hsev. 

B. hiar a SAm daet 1 du, ai |)iQk. 

A. wot dju k51 dam? 

B. wi hsev nou neim fa dam sou f^r az ai nou. flai-fi/iii 
wid AS hsez nt bin ridjdst ta sou igzaekt a saians az in 
iQgland. ju hsev a neim far evri s6t av flai dset igzists 
and dAz not igzist. 

A. nau da kAntri z getir^ wailda. hau bjdlifl douz pain- 
wudz luk on da haits. wi fl kAm bsek J)rii dam. it 1 
bi dilaitfl. 

B. da trein z stopiQ 61redi. hia wi a. 

A. ai {)iiik not; wi ar ounli slsek(a)niii spid. da lain z biiq 
ripead at dis spot. 

912709A ?• 
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B. Then the slower they go the better. I would rather take 
double the time than run off the rails. 

A. I think that is only an English fashion. You never have 
railway accidents in Germany. 

B. Well very seldom — but then we have not a tenth part 
of the traffic which you have — nor do we go so fast. 
The wonder to me is that you have not more accidents 
in England. 

A. We have quite enough for my taste; but see, we are 
really stopping this time. 

B. Yes, this is the station. Jump out. Which road do 
we take, I wonder. 

A. Leave that to me. I know the country. I have been 
here twice before. 

B. That stream looks a likely place for a trout. Shall I 
try it? 

A. No, wait till we get a mile or two further on. The 
fishing is better there. 

B. I am impatient to begin — Fishing is a passion with me. 

A. You may try here, I think. What sort of a fly shall 
you put on? 

B. This brown one and this grey. — I think they are the 
most tempting. 

A. Now! — keep away from the bank, or the fish will see 
you. Throw your flies into that deep pool. 
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B. 6en S9 sloue dei gou Sq beta, ai wed rdda teik dAbl 
S9 taim den rAn oi*) de reilz. 

A. ai f)iiik tfset s ounli en ii^glif fse/en. ju neve hsBv reil- 
wei seksidents in dgeemeni. 

B. wel, veri seldem — bet den wi hsev nt e ten|) p&t ev 
69 treefik wit/ jil hsev — n6e dii wi gou sou fast, de 
WAnde te mi iz det ju hsev net m6r seksidents in ii^glend. 

A. wi haev kwait iuAf fe mai teist; bet si, wi e rieli stepiii 
dis taim. 

B. jes, dis iz 6q stei/en. djAmp aut. wit/ roud du wi 
teik, ai WAnde. 

A. liv fet te mi. ai nou de kAntri. ai v bin hie twais 
bif5e. 

B. SsBt stiim inks e laikli pleis fer e traut. /ael ai trai it? 

A. nou, wait til wi get e mail o tii feeder on. So fi/iQ iz 
bete dee. 

B. ai m impei/ent te bigin. fi/iQ iz e pae/en witf mi. 

A. ju mei trai hie, ai |)iiik. wot 86t ev e flai/eel ju put on? 

B. dis braun wau, end dis grei. — ai |)iiik dei a de 
moust temtii^. 

A. nau — kip ewei frem de bsei^k, oe de fi/ wil si ju. 
j^rou joe flaiz into dset dip piU. 



*) also 6f, 6fn, cf. Sweet Hist, of Engl. Sounds p. 228. 
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B. A rise already! This looks promising. 

A. There lies a splendid fish — throw the fly before 
his nose! — Hooked him by Jingo! Now steady 
with the rod ! Keep it upright, play him firmly but not 
too roughly. 

B. Stand by with the landing net. Now's your time — 
slip it under him! Steady! 

A. A good beginning! He is a two-pounder at least. Shall 
I kiU him? 

B. Yes, cut through the artery near the end of the tail. 
That 18 the best way. 

A. He is soon out of his misery, poor fellow. I always 
feel some compunction about sport. It involves so much 
cruelty. 

B. Some sports do and some don't. I don't think fishing 
is so cruel as shooting. The fish feels but little when 
hooked in the lip. Once landed you can despatch him 
at once. It is cruel, I grant you, to let a fish die by 
inches. 

A. But surely gorge-fishing and live-bait fishing are cruel 
both to the bait and the fish. 

B. Undoubtedly — but we must not measure the sensations 
of a fish by our own. I doubt whether any of the lower 
animals feel as acutely as man. 

A. That is a convenient theory — but equally incapable 
of demonstration or refutation. Fox-hunters will tell 
you that the fox enjoys being hunted. 
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B^ 9 raiz 61redi! dis luks promisii^. 

A. dsQ laiz e splendid fif — J)rou 69 flai bif6o hiz nouz! — 
huktim baidgii^o! nau stedi wid 69 rod! ktp it Aprait, 
plei him feamli bAt not tu rAfli. 

B. stsend bai wid do leendii^ net. nau z joa taim — slip 
it Andor im! stedi I 

A. 9 gud biginiQ! hi z e tti-paundor at list, /sel ai kil im? 

B. jes, kAt J)rii di ^Iteri nie di end ev do teil. dset s 69 
best wei. 

A. hi z st!in aut ov hiz miz(9)ri, pu9 felo. ai 61wiz ftl sAm 
kompAQkjbn abaut sp6t. it involvz sou mAt/ kmiilti. 

B. SAm sp6ts du ond SAm dount. ai dount |)iQk fi/iQ iz 
sou kniil 9z /i^tiQ. 69 fif filz bAt litl wen hukt in 69 
lip. wAns Isendid ju k9n dispset/ him at waus. it iz 
krdil, ai grS.nt ju, ta let a fi/ dai bai int/iz. 

A. bAt Juali g6d2-fi/iii and laiv-beit fi/iQ a kniil bou]) ta 
69 beit an da fi/. 

B. .mdautidli — bat wi mAst not (mAS nt) rpega 69 sens- 
ei/anz av a fij* bai auar oun. ai daut wetfar eni av 69 
louar senimatz fil az akjMi az msen. 

A. dset s a kanvinjant {)lari — bAt ikwah inkeipabl av 
demanstreijan oa refjutei/an. foks-hAntaz wil tel ju dat 
da foks indgoiz buQ hAntid. 
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B. Who knows but what he does? Id any case man is not 
more cruel than other animals. All nature is cruel. 
Look at a cat with a mouse, a hawk with a bird or 
indeed any animal with its prey. 

A. Yes, but what the predatory animals do to support life, 
man does for sheer amusement. You will see men fish 
and shoot who eat neither game nor fish. 

B. Well — the sporting instinct is doubtless a "survival" 
from the remote times when every man was obliged 
to kill something to maintain his own life. 

A. Perhaps so — but there is our inn. Let us order some 
food before we go any further. 

B. I have no objection — and I will show you how to 
cook a trout in such a way that even he would admit 
he had not died in vain. 

A. Now for home ! We have had a delightful day, and you 
will return to your work with redoubled energy. 

B. Yes, I feel ten years younger already. I will pay tlie 
bill — you can settle with me afterwards. 

A. Don't put up your rod — you must catch another fish 
or two on the way back. 

B. I shall be only too pleased. Is this the way? 

A. Yes — over that stile and across that turnip field. We 
shall strike the brook again half a mile further on. 
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B. hti Douz bAt wot hi dAz? in eni keis maBn iz nt m69 
kriiil 6on Adar senimelz. 61 neitJ9r iz kriiil. luk &t a 
kset wid 8 maus, o b6k wid a baad, or indid eni senimel 
wid its prei. 

A. jes; bAt wot da pi-^datari a&nimalz du ta sap5t laif, msen 
dAz fa /iar amjiizmant. ju 1 si men fi/ and /ut hu it 
nida geim noa fif. 

B. wel — da sp6tiQ instiiikt iz dautlis a savaival fram da 

rimout tairaz wen evri msen waz ablaidjd ta kil sAm|)iQ 

•« 

ta mantein biz oun laif. 

A. pabseps sou — bAt dear iz auar in. let as 5da sam 
fild bif6a wi gou eni faada. 

B. ai hsev nou abdjek/an — and ai 1 /ou ju hau ta kuk 
a traut in sAtf a wei dat ivn- bi wud admit bi baed not 
daid in vein. 

A. nau fa boum! wi av baed a dilaitfl dei, and ju 1 ritaan 
ta jo waak wid ridAbld enadji. 

B. jes, ai fil ten jiaz *) JAQgar 6lredi. ai 1 pei da bil — ju 
kan setl wid rai aftawadz. 

A. dount put Ap jo rod — ju mast ksetf auAda fif o t^ 
on da wei bsek. 

,B. ai /al bi ounli tii plizd. iz dis da wei? 

A. jes — ouva dset stail and akros dset taanip fild. wi Jl 
straik da bruk agen bM a mail faadar on. 

*) Perhaps a better notation would be "jaaz". 
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Conversation X. 

Going to the Derby. 

A. Hallo! what good wind brings you here? 

B. "Tell it not in 6ath, neither publish it in the streets 
of Ascalon" — I am going to the Derby. 

A. That accounts for the "loudness'' of your costume. Et 
puis aprfes? as the French say. 

B. Et puis apres — I am going to take you with me. 

A. Me! To the Derby! What do you take me for? 

B. For a thorough-bred Anglo-Saxon hypocrite. You know 
you are dying to come. 

A. I have never set foot on a race-course in my hfe. 

B. All the more reason for coming now. But my dear 
friend, liow can you deprive yourself of one of the 
grandest sights in the world? You set up for being a 
philosopher and yet refuse to study one of the most 
interesting phenomena in this universe? 

A. I set up for being nothing of the kind. But I have a 
reputation for respectability to keep up, and the Derby 
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konvaseifan X. 

gouii^ id d9 d&bi. 

A. hAl6uI WDt gud wind briiiz ju hid? 

B. "tel it not in gcef), nide pAbli/it in da strits dv seskaldn" 
ai am gouii^ ta da dilbi. 

A. SBdi akaunts fa da laudnis ay jaa k5stjum. ' et puiB 
apr^s?** az da frent/ sei. 

B. "et puis apr^s** — ai am go(u)iii ta teik ju wid mi. 

A. mil ta da dd.bil wot dju teik mi foa? 

B. far a f)Ara-bred aei^glou-saeksn hipakrit. ju nou ju a 
daiiQ ta kAm. 

A. ai V neva set fut on a reisk6s in mai laif. 

B. 61 da m6a rizn fa kAmii^ nau. bat mai dia frend, hau 
keen ju dipraiv joself av wAn av da graendist saits in 
da waald? ju set Ap fa buQ a fil5safar and jet rifj^'z ta 
stAdi WAn av 69 moust int(a)restii^ "^j fin5mana in dis 
jiinivaas? 

A. ai set Ap fa biiq nA{)iQ ay da kaind. bat ai hsev a 
repjutei/an fa risp^ktablliti to kip Ap, and da dd.bi 



*) also: int(a)restiii. 
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is not consonant with my notions of respectability. 

B. My dear sir, you are prejudiced. The Derby is just 
what you please to make it. I am not asking you to 
plunge into a vortex of gambling or dissipation, but 
merely to come down with me for once in a way and 
see what truth there is in that foolish remark which 
you are always so fond of quoting. 

A. What's that, pray? — 

B. That the English take their pleasure "moult tristement.** 

A. But I know nothing about racehorses. I couldn't give 
you the name of one. 

B. No more could I. But I am not insensible to the sight 
of these magnificent, highly- trained and intelligent 
creatures, as eager to win as their riders — and some- 
times more. I confess to a thrill of excitement as they 
come round the great bend and sweep along the straight, 
like a living hurricane, stretching out their panting 
nostrils towards the winning-post. — 

A. Don't talk like that for mercy's sake. I am only a 
weak "backsliding" mortal. 

B. And then the rows of eager faces, thousands upon thou- 
sands, white with excitement, exultation or despair, the 
deafening roars, the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
as perhaps some unknown jockey with set teeth and a 
quiet mysterious smile on his face, seems to shoot from 
the compact and thundering cloud of racing steeds and 
passes the post just one length a-head. 
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iz not k6ns9iient wid mai nou/anz ov risp^ktablliti. 

B. mai die sa9, ju a pr^dgQdiat. 69 d&bi iz dzAst wot ju 
pliz to meik it. ai em not dskiQ ju to pLvng intu 9 
Y6toks ov gsemblii^ oe disipei/on bet mieli to kAm dami 
wid mi fe wAns in e wei end si wot tni|) dor iz in dsdt 
itlif rimak wit/ ju ar 5lwiz sou fond ev kwoutii^. 

A, wots fet, prei? — 

B. ^set di iQglif teik dee plege "moult tristement'*. 

A. bet ai nou nA|)iii ebaut reish6siz — ai kudnt giv ju 
Je neim ev wAn. 

B. nou m6e kud ai. bet ai em not insensibl te de salt ev 
Jiz maegnlfisent, haili treind end int^lidgent krit/ez, ez 
ige te win ez dee raidez — end sA'mtaimz m6e. ai 
kenfes tu e |)ril ev iksaitment ez Sei kAm raund de greit 
bend end swip eloQ de streit laik e liviQ hA'riken, stretjlii 
aut dee psentiii nostrilz t6dz de winiQ-poust. 

A. dount t6k laik dset fe meesiz seik. ai em ounli e wik 
"beekslaidiii" m5tel. 

B. en den de rouz ev ige feisiz, |)auzendz epon I)au- 
zendz, wait wid iksaitment, egzAltei/en oe dispee, de 
defniQ r6ez, de weiviii ev hsets end hseiiketjlfs, ez pehseps 
sAm Announ dgoki wid set ti|) end e kwaiet mistieries 
smail on hiz feis, slmz te fxit from de kempsekt end 
|)Andriii klaud ev reisiij stidz end p§,siz de poust dgAst 
WAn leng|) ehed. 
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A. There — that will do. Hand me my hat and overcoat. 

B. And yoor respectability, dear friend? 

A. BespectabiUty be hanged! No I don't mean that, but 
"one fois n'est pas oootome". I will see it once — 
as a philoeopher of coarse — and after that no more. 

B. Spoken like one of the seven sages. But seriously, you 
need not fear for your reputation. Very good people 
go to tiie Deri^y and come back none the worse. Be- 
cause a few people make fools or beasts of tiiemselves, 
that is not a reason for turning your back on a great 
national spectacle. What can be more demoralising 
than a buU-fig^t? Yet I know tiiat you — the philosopher 
and the respectable man — went more than once when 
you were in Madrid. 

A. When I am in Bome I do as the Romans do. 

B. But whoa you, an Englishman, are in England, you 
refuse to do as tiie English do? That is curious logic. 

A. I decline to discuss the logic of it. Horse-racing is of 
course, in a sense, a national pastime in England, bat 
I have always been brought up to regard it as too much 
mixed up with gambling, drunkenness and black-guardism 
generally, to be looked upon indulgently by respectable 
people. And so hitherto I have kept away. Your 
enthusiasm has for once won me over, and I will go, 
but hope I may not regret having gone. 

B. I don't deny that a race-course, being a public common, 
attracts a large proportion of the rif[-raf[ of the population 
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A. dee — dsdt 1 du. hsend mi mai bast and ouvakout. 

B. end joe risp^kteblliti, die frend? 

A. risp^kteblliti bi bsei^d! dou ai dount min dset, bet "uae 
fois n*est pas coutume", ai 1 si it waus — ez e fil5sefer 
ev k6s — end §.fte tfset nou m6e. 

B. spouken laik WAn ev 69 sevn seidgiz. bet sieriesli ju 
nidnt fie fe jo repjutei/en. veri gud pipl gou te de dabi 
en kAm bsek nAn de wees. bik5z e fjil ptpl meik fiilz 
o bists ev jfemselvz, dset iz net e rizn fe teenii^ jo baek 
on e greit nse/enel spektekL wot ken bi m6e dim6relaiziQ 
Jen e biil-fait? jet ai nou det ju — 89 fildsefe end 69 
rispektebl maen — went m5e den waus wen ju weer 
in medrld. 

A. wen ai em in roum ai du ez de roumenz du. 

B. bet wen jA, en ii^gli/men, ar in iijglend, ju rifjuz te du 
ez 61 vaglif dH? daet iz kjueries lodjik. 

A. ai diklain te diskAS de lod^ik ev it. h6s-reisiQ iz ev 
k6s, in e sens, e nse/enel psestaim in ii^glend, bet ai v 
61wiz bin br5t Ap te rig^d it ez tu m/df mikst Ap wi6 
gsembliQ, drAnkenis end blsegadizm dgenreli, te bi lukt 
epon indAldjentli bai rispektebl pipl. end sou hidetu 
ai ev kept ewei. jor in|)ii'zi8ezm hez fe waus wAn mi 
ouve, end ai 1 gou, bet houp ai mei not rigret hseviQ 
gon.*) 

B. ai dount dinai det e reis-k6s, biiQ e pAblik komen, 
etraekts e Igldj prep6fen ev 89 rifrsef ev de popjulei/en — 

*) perhaps more generally: g6n. 
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whose language, dress and mode of living is open to 
some criticism. Nor do I deny that the betting element 
is carried too far in horse-racing, not in England only 
but all over the world. But still I maintain, taking it 
all together, and taking the world as it is and always 
was, long before horse-racing was invented, a race-course 
is not more demoralising than any other promiscuous 
gathering of men who meet for amusement. In one 
respect it is better than a great many, because the racing 
itself is really a grand and thrilling sight. Only very 
prejudiced persons will deny that. Many respectable 
people go to races as it is. If it was a more recognized 
thing they would have a great effect in improving the 
manners and customs of "the turf". 

A. Perhaps so, but I am afraid what I really shrink from 
is close contact with "the great unwashed'^ It makes 
me imcomfortable to see poverty and barbarianism on 
so large a scale and at such close quarters. 

B. Race-course or no race-course, you know it would be 
existent all the same. It is not the race-course which 
calls it into existence. Is it not better that we should 
have such opportunities of seeing what is in our midst? 

A. Possibly, but I hardly understand where the pleasure 
can be for a refined person to jostle against rags and 
dirt and drunkenness and bad language for a whole day. 

B. It is hardly necessary to do that. You can always 
keep aloof from close contact with the crowd. If they 
take their pleasure in a rough, rude way, that is their 
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huz laeogwidg, dres and moud ev livii^ iz oupn te SAin 
krltisizm. no9 du ai dinai dot 6q betii^ elimdnt iz kserid 
tu Mr in h6s-reisiQ, not in i^lend ounli bat 61 ouve 69 
weald, bat stil ai mantein, teikii^ it 61 tageda, and teikii^ 
da waald az it iz and 61wiz woz bi^ bif6a h6s-reisiQ waz 
inventid, a reis-k6s iz not m6a dim5ralaizii^ Jan eni Ada 
pramlskjuas gaBdariij av men hu mit fai* amj^mant. 
in wAn rispekt it iz beta dan a greit meni, bik6z da 
reisiQ itself iz riali a grsend and priliQ sait. ounli veri 
predjadist paasanz wil dinai dset. meni rispektabl pipl 
gou ta reisiz az it iz. if it woz a m5a rekagnaizd fiQ 
dei wad hsev a greit ifekt in imprtivii^ da msenaz and 
kAstamz av "da taaf". 

A. prseps sou, bat ai m afreid wot ai riali /riiik fram iz 
klous kontfekt wid "da greit Anwqft". it meiks mi An- 
kAmf(a)tabl ta si povati and babearianizm on sou ladg 
a skeil and at sAt/ klous kw6taz. 

B. reis-k6s o nou reis-k6s, ju nou it wud bi igzistant 61 da 
seim. it iz not do reis-k6s wit/ k61z it intu igzlstens. 
iz it not beta dat wi /ad hsev sAt/ opatjunitiz av siIq 
wot iz in aua midst? 

A. posibli, bat ai hddli Andastaend wea da pleja ken bi far 
a rifaind paasen ta dgosl agenst rsegz an daat an 
drAnkanis and bsed Iseiigwidx far a houl dei. 

B. it s hadli nesisri ta dii dset. ju kan 61wiz kip 
aluf fram klous kontsekt wid Sb kraud. if dei 
teik dsQ plegar in a rAf, riid wei, dsBt s dee 

8 
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nature. You would rather, I suppose, know that they 
were being amused on a race-course than having no 
pleasure in their lives at all, or perhaps you would rather 
they had racecourses all to themselves, and let the upper 
classes keep their own closely barricaded. 

A. I think, perhaps, that is rather what I should prefer. 
It certainly would be pleasanter. — 

B. But hardly philanthropical! To my mind the best point 
of a race-course is the fact of its being open to all. 
It is a miniature world, in which, however, the lower 
classes do not predominate nearly so much as in society 
at large. With the exception of the hunting-field, which 
of course is much more an aristocratic gathering, 
there is no other place where the different classes meet 
together. They need not mix much if they don't choose, 
but as a matter of fact they do, and I for my part 
think these opportunities for the people of all classes 
to see each other, and see what they are like, are not 
without a levelling effect. 

A. Yes! a levelling - (fow;w effect! The gentleman gets 
levelled to the level of the boor, the groom, or the 
''bookmaker". 

B. That would not say much for the gentleman's strength 
of character. But I don't believe it. I believe that 
even on a race-course the masses may and do get some 
good by being brought in contact with their more 
fortunate fellow-creatures. And in any case I maintain 
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neit/o. ju wed rdde, ai sopouz, nou Sot dei w8 biii^ 
emjilzd on 9 reis-k6s Jon hseviii nou plegar in Jee laivz 
et 61, 08 pohaeps ju wud rslJa dei hsed rei8-k6siz 61 te 
femselvz, ond let di Ape kl&siz kip Jeor oun klousli 
bserikeidid. 

A. ai |)iiik, pohseps, dsdt iz rddo wot ai /ud prifoe. it 
sootnli wud bi plezonto. 

B. bdt Mdli fil8en|)r6pikll t9 mai maind 5b best point ov 
9 reis-k6s iz dB fsekt ov its biiQ oupn tu 61. it iz 9 
mlnet/uo*) W99ld in wit/, hauevo, ?9 loue kldsizdii not 
prid6mineit nioli sou xnAtf 9z in S9sai9tf ot IM3. wid Si 
iksep/en 9v do hAntiQ-fild, wit/ 9v k6s iz mxif m6r 
en serist9kr8etik gaed9rii^, dor iz nou Ad9 pleis weo do 
difront kldsiz mit tegedo. dei nid not miks m At/ if dei dount 
t/iiz, bot oz 9 m8et9r 9v fsekt dei dii, 9nd ai f9 mai pslt 
|)iiik diz opotjunitiz f9 d9 pipl 9v 61 klfilsiz t9 si It/ Ad9r 
9n(d) si wot dei a laik, §. not widaut 9 lev9liii ifekt. 



A. jes 9 levBlva^'daun ifekt! d9 dgentlm9n gets leveld t9 d9 
lev9l 9v d9 bu9, d9 gnim, 09 d9 "bukmeik9*^ 

B. dset wud nt sei niAt/ f9 d9 d3entlm9nz streQ|) 
9V k8erikt9. b9t ai dount biliv it. ai billv d9t 
ivn on 9 reis-k6s d9 msesiz mei 9n(d) dii get sAm 
gud bai biiQ br6t in kSntaekt wid dE9 m69 
f6t/9nit felo(u)-krit/9z. 9nd in eni keis ai m9ntein 

*) or: minit]U9. 

8* 
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that we are what we are through an infinite number of 
circumstances, and that racing has contributed but little 
to the result. 

A. You think that if we were all good and virtuous, horse- 
racing would be good and virtuous, but that, because 
we are bad, our badness finds one outlet in what is to 
be seen on a race-course. 

B. Most emphatically I do. 

A. And I dare say you are right; but it is natural that 
respectable people, by which I mean not so much those 
who wish to be thought good as those who wish to be 
good, should shrink from contact with any assemblage 
where by our own admission there is so much that is 
low and vicious. 

B. Certainly. I don't blame them, but neither should they 
assume that those who have stronger stomachs and more 
robust views of human nature are necessarily wicked 
because they can enjoy a race-course. The race-course 
is not the only place where we are constrained to wit- 
ness inferior types of humanity and inferior standards 
of taste or honour. 

A. No indeed! especially as regards taste^ I think the blatant 
applause of the gallery at a fifth rate actor in a fifth- 
rate play is infinitely more depressing than anything 
one could possibly see or hear on a race-course. 
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det wi d wot wi d |)ril 911 Infinit DAmb9r av sedksm** 
stsensiz 9nd d9t reislQ h9z k9ntribjutid bot litl to d9 
rizAlt. 

A. ju I)iQk 59t if wi W9r 61 gud and V99t/u8s, his-reisii^ W9d 
bi gud 9nd V99t/u9s, b9t J9t bik5z wi 9 bsed au9 bsednis 
faindz wad autlet in wot iz t9 bi sin on 9 reis-k5s. 

B. moust 9mfsetik9li ai du. 

A. 9nd ai de9 sei ju 9 rait; b9t it iz n8Bt/9r9l d9t rispekt9bl 
pipl, bai wit/ ai min not sou mAt/ douz hu wi/ to bi 
|)6t gud 9z douz hu wi/ 19 M gud, /ud /riQk f r9m k6nt8ekt 
wid eni 9semblid3 W89 b.ai jor oun 9dmi/9n Sqt iz sou 
mAt/ dset iz lou ond vi/9S. 

B. S99tnli. ai dount bleim ?9m, b9t nid9 /ud dei 9si!lm 
59t douz hu hsev stroQgo stAm9ks 9nd m69 robA'st vj^ 
ov jClmon -neitfbr a nesisrili wikid bik6z dei k9n indjoi 
9 reis-kis. do reis-k5s iz not di ounli pleis weo wi a 
k9nstreind t9 witnis infi9ri9 taips 9y jumeeniti 9nd 
infi9ri9 st8end9dz 9v teist 9nd ono. 

A. nou in did! isp6/9h 9z rig&dz teist. ai |)iiik'd9 bleitont*) 
9pl6z 9v Sq gsebri 9t 9 fifj) reit 8Bkt9r in 9 fiQ) reit plei 
iz InfinitU m59 dipresiQ Squ eni|)iii wau k9d posibli si 
09 hi9r on 9 reis-k6s. 



* 



) or: blsetnt. 
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B. I quite agree with you. However I will take great care 
of you. We shall be on the Grand -Stand, amongst 
refined ladies, to whom I will introduce you. We shall 
be far out of hearing and out of smelling of the rabble, 
but not too far for you to be able to philosophize and 
moralize on their doings with comfort. 
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B. ai kwait agri wid jA. hauover ai 1 teik greit keor ev 
ju. wi /el bi on 69 grsend-stsend omAiist rifaind leidiz 
iQ htim ai 1 intredjCls ju. wi /ol bi Mr aut ev hieri^ 
end aut ev smeliQ ev de rsebl, bet not tii fsl fe jil te 
bi eibl te fil6sefaiz end mdrelaiz on dee drnQS wid kAmfet. 
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Conversation XI. 

Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race. 

A. Just the man I wanted to see. 

B. That's fortunate. What did you want with your very 
humble servant? 

A. I wanted to ask you if you would like to come with 
me and see the Boat-Race to-morrow. I know you are 
curious about English Institutions. You'll come — 
won't you? 

B. What is the Boat-Race, please? 

A. That's good! You benighted foreigners are really too 
funny. — Why, the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Boat Race of course. There is no other Boat Race. 
Take care you write it with a big B and a big R. 

B. Yes I have heard of this race, I think. It appears to 
be very popular in England. Many thanks for thinking 
of me. I shall be very glad to join you. 

A. Then I will call for you at ten o'clock and drive you 
down to my friends at Barnes. They are very jolly 
people and will be delighted to see any friend of mine. 

B. At what time will the race start? 
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konvasei/an XI. 

oksfod end keimbridj bout reis. 

A. djAst 6q msen ai wontid t9 si. 

B. 6ddt 3 fot/enit. wot did ju wont wid jo veri hAmbl 
soovont? 

A. ai wontid tu ask ju if ju wod laik to kAm wid mi on 
si do bout reis to-moro*). ai nou ju a kjuorios obaut 
iiigli/ institjii/onz. jti 1 kAin — wount ju? 

B. wot i0 do bout reis, pliz? 

A. 6sdi s gud! ju binaitid forinoz a rioli tu fAni. — wai, 
di oksfad on keimbridg junivoositi bout reis ov k6s. 
dor iz nou Ado bout reis. teik kea ju rait it wid o big 
bi and o big ar. 

B. jes ai av haad av dis reis, ai |)iiik. it apiaz ta bi veri 
popjular in ii^gland. meni |)8eiiks fa |)iiikiii av mi. ai 
/al bi veri glsed ta djoin ju. 

A. den ai 1 k61 fa ju at ten aklok an draiv ju daun ta 
mai frendz at bdnz dei a veri djoli pipl end wil bi 
dilaitid to si eni frend av main. 

B. at wot taim wil do reis st^t? 



*) or: ta-morou. 
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A. About 12, I think. Formerly when it was more of a 
private affair and less of a national holiday it used to 
be rowed at most unearthly hours. — Seven o'clock in 
the morning and even before that occasionally. You 
see, the race must be rowed on the ebb-tide, so the 
hour is to some extent limited. 

B. And what is the distance? 

A. Four and a quarter English miles. The course is from 
Putney to Mortlake. 

B. I have just found it on my pocket-map of LondoD. 
Heavens! What a race! Tell me something about it, 
please. 

A. Well, perhaps it would be better for you to know 
something about it before seeing the race, so "summa 
sequar fastigia rerum". Eight men are chosen by each 
university from the different colleges and are specially 
trained for this race many months beforehand. I ought 
not to have omitted the coxswains, for they are really 
very important factors in the race. 

B. And what is the process of selection? 

A. 1 couldn't explain it in detail, but you know that most 
colleges have one if not more racing crews on the Cam 
and the Isis respectively. Well, the captain and officers 
of the University .Boat Club scrutinise the performances 
of these boats and invite a certain number of the best 
men to row in what are called the Trial Eights. Do 
you follow? 

B. Yes, it's plain enough, so far. 
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A. abaut twelv, ai |)iiik. fimeli wen it W9z m6r ov 9 
praivit ofeer ond les 9v 9 n8e/9n9l holidei it ]iist9 bi 
roud 9t moust An99|)li auaz — sevn aklok in da minii^ 
9nd ivn bif69 Jset akei/anali. ju si, da reis mast bi 
roud on 6i eb-taid, sou di au9r iz t9 sAm ikstent 
limitid. 

B. 9nd wot iz dQ distans? 

A. f6r 9nd a kw6tar iQgli/ mailz. da k6s iz fram pAtui ta 
m6tleik. 

B. ai av dgAst faund it on mai pokitmaep av lAndan. 
hevnz! wot a reis I tel mi SAm|)iii abaut it, pliz. 

A. wel, pahseps it wud bi beta fa jti ta nou sAm|)iii abaut 
it bif6a siiQ da reis, sou "summa sequar fastigia rerum". 
eit men a t/ouzn bai it/ junivaasiti fram da difrant 
kolidjiz and a spe/ali treind fa dis reis meni mAn|)8 
bifiahaend. ai 6t not ta hav omitid da koksnz. fa dei 
a riali veri irap6tant fsektaz in da reis. 

B. and wot iz 6^ prousis av silek/an? 

A. ai kud nt iksplein it in dlteil, bat ju nou dat moust 
kolidjiz hsev wau if not m6a reisiQ kruz on da kaem 
and di aisis risp^ktivli. wel, da kseptn and ofisaz av da 
junivaasiti bout kUb skru'tinaiz da paf6mansiz av dlz 
bouts and invait a saatn uAmbar av da best men ta rou 
in wot a k61d da traial eits. du ju folo(u)? 

B. jes, it s plein iuAf, sou fd. 
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dead men answered the roll-call in such numbers as 
rather to prove the healthiness of the sport than its 
deadliness. 

B. But still the exertion must be very severe for young 
men who have not reached their prime? 

A. Doubtless — but the selection is careful, and the training 
gradual and now-a-days highly judicious. The men are 
never over-worked. Any falling off in their powers is 
carefully noted and remedied. They are strong young 
men to begin with, and in the majority of cases are 
still stronger men after they have trained for the race. 
If a man shows signs of breaking down he is of course 
replaced by a tougher one. I should think that less 
harm was done by this race than by the ordinary college 
races, in which weakly men are sometimes kept in the 
crews, from scarcity of hands and other causes. 

B. I have heard that the river is a wonderful sight on the 
day of the race. 

A. Wonderful is no word for it. Hundreds of thousands 
of spectators crowd the banks and the sides of the river 
for miles. All wear the colours of their favourite 
university. The Oxford colour is dark blue and the 
Cambridge is light blue. Of course the majority of 
spectators have little or no connexion with either uni- 
versity. I do not know how they work up their en- 
thusiasm, or on what grounds they rest their favouritism. 
It is remarkable that the majority of ladies are partisans 
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ded men dnsed dQ roul-k61 in sAt/ nAmbez ez rslde ta 
pniv 69 hel|)inis ev 89 sp6t dan its dedlinis. 

. B. bot stil 81 igzeafan mest bi veri sivi9 fa jaq men hu hav 
not rit/t dea praim? 

A. dautlis — bat da silekfan iz keafl, an 69 treiniQ graed- 
jual*) and nau-a-deiz haili dgudlfas. da men a nevar 
ouva-waakt. eni f61iii 6f in dea pauaz iz keafali noutid 
and remadid. dei a stroQ jaq men ta bigin wid, and in 
da madgoriti av keisiz a stil stroiiga men Mta dei (h)av 
treind fa da reis. if a msen /ouz sainz av breikii^ daun 
hi iz av k6s ripleist bai a tAfa wAn. ai /ad J)iiik dat 
les h§,m waz dAn bai dis reis dan bai di 6dnari kolidg 
reisiz, in wit/ wikli men a SAmtaimz kept in da kiniz, 
fram skeasiti av hsendz and Ada k6ziz. 

B. ai av haad dat da rivar iz a wAndafl sait on da dei av 
da reis. 

A. WAndafl iz nou waad far it. hAndradz av |)auzandz 
av spekteitaz kraud da baeiiks and da saidz av da riva 
fa mailz. 61 wea Sq kAlaz av dea feivrit 
junivaasiti. di oksfad kAlar iz ddk blii an da 
keimbridg iz lait blii. av k6s da madjoriti av 
spekteitaz haev litl oa nou kanek/an wid ida juni- 
vaasiti. ai dii not nou hau dei waak Ap dear in- 
J)u'zi8ezm or on wot graundz dei rest dea feivritizm. 
it s rimglkabl dat da madzoriti av leidiz a p&tizsenz 

*) or: graedjual. 
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of Cambridge, which is supposed to be connected with 
the fact that light blue is so much more "becoming" 
to that sex. 

B. And shall we be able to see any considerable part of. 
this long race? 

A. Yes. My friend's house stands at some height above 
the river, and he has had a sort of "grand-stand'* erected 
on the top. We can see fully a mile in each direction. 
On the right there is a great bend in the river, which 
attords great scope for skill on the part of the coxswain. 
The race is often lost or won by the coxswain's skill 
and nerve at this point. 

B. But is not the race generally virtually over before 
reaching Barnes? 

A. Oh dear no! It happens quite as often that the 
race is contested up to the last hundred yards. There 
have been one, if not more, cases of "dead-heat'*.*) 

B. The enthusiasm is gaining me. I feel that I shan't 
rest till I have seen this race. 

A. I have seen so many that I am quite blase as to the 
race itself, but the side of so many thousands of excited, 
shouting people always has a stirring effect upon me. 
And then the pretty women and the lovely dresses, and 
champagne, all contribute to make a wonderful carnival. 

B. Say no more! It must be seen. I shall count the 
minutes till you come for me. 

A. You had better pray for fine weather, for if it rains 

*) i. e. undecided; both boats reaching the winning-post together. 
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9V keimbridj wit/ iz sapouzd t9 bi kanektid wid .d9 faekt 
Jet d9 lait blu iz sou mAtf m68 "bikAmiii'* to dset seks. 

B. 9nd /ael wi bi eibl te si eni k9nsidr9bl pat 9V dis loii 
reis? 

A. jes. mai frendz haus stsendz 9t SzVin bait 9bAV 59 riv9, 
9nd hi 9z haed 9 sit 9V "grsend-stsend" irektid on dQ 
top. wi kan si fuli 9 mail in itf direk/en. *) on Jo rait 
d9v iz 9 greit bend in d'9 riv9, wit/ efidz greit skoup 
f9 skil on do pat ov Jo kokson. do reis iz ofn lost o 
WAn bai Jo koksanz skil ond noov ot Jis point. 

B. bot iz not Jo reis djenroli voat/uoli ouvo bif6o rit/iQ 
banz? 

A. ou dio nou! it hsepanz kwait oz ofn Jot Jo reis iz kon- 
testid Ap to Jo last hAndrod jadz. Jor ov bin WAn if 
not m6o keisiz ov "ded-hit". 

B. Ji iuj)u'zi8ezm iz geiniQ mi. ai fil Jot ai /ant rest til 
ai ov sin Jis reis. 

A. ai V sin sou meni Jot ai om kwait blaze(i) sez to Jo reis 
itself, bot Jo sait ov sou meni |)auzondz ov iksaitid, 
/autiQ pipl 6lwiz hsez o stooriQ ifekt opon mi, ond Jen 
Jo priti wimin ond Jo IavU dresiz, ond Jo /ompein, 61 
kontribjut to meik o WAndofl ka'nivol. 

B. sei nou m6o! it niAst bi sin. ai /ol kaunt Jo minita 
til ju kAm fo mi. 

A. ju od beto prei fo fain we Jo, for if it reinz 

*) or: dairek/on. 

9 
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you must deduct 90 percent from what I have led you 
to expect. You must also make a bet if you wish to 
extract the full enjoyment of the race. 

B. I don't bet as a rule, but I will be guided entirely by 
you. Which boat shall I back? 

A. Well, the odds are 3 to 2 on Cambridge. I don't know 
why, I'm sure, except that Cambridge has got into a 
sort of habit of winning lately — but for my part I 
can't see that one boat is any better than the other. 
1 should advise you to take the odds. I have done so 
myself. If it blows hard Oxford is sure to win. 

B. Why so? 

A. Because they are better in "lumpy'' water. The Cam- 
bridge crew goes to pieces in rough water, they "catch 
crabs" *) and all sorts of things. The Oxford crew seems 
rather to enjoy a stiff breeze. But I really must be off 
now. Don't forget to put on a dark blue neck-tie. My 
friends are staunch supporters of Oxford. To-morrow 
at ten! 

B. Auf WiedersehenI 



*) 1. e. miss the water altogether. 
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ju mest didAkt nainti posent from wot ai av led ju tu 
ikspekt* ju most 61sou meik o bet if ju wif tu ikstrsekt 
d9 ful indgoimont ov do reis. 

B. ai dount bet ez e rill, bet ai 1 bi gaidid intaieli bai ju. 
wit/ bout JsbI ai bsek? 

A. wel, Si odz a |)rl to tu on keimbridg. ai dount nou wai, 
ai m /u9, iksept det keimbridg hez got intu e s6t 8v 
haebit ev winiQ leitli — bot fo mai pAt ai kdnt si 
dot wAn bout iz eni beto Son 8i Atfo. ai /od odvaiz ju 
to teik di odz. ai ov dAn sou maiself. if it blouz had 
oksfod iz /uo to win. 

B. wai sou? 

A. bik6z dei a betor in "LAmpi" w6to. tfo keimbridj 
krii gouz to plsiz in rAf w6t8, Sei "kaet/ krsebz" ond 61 
s6ts ov |)ii^z. di oksfod krtl simz rddo tu indgoi o stif 
brtz. bot ai rioli mAst bi 6f nau. dount foget to put 
on ddk bM n^ktai. mai frendz a st6n/*) sop6toz ov 
oksfod. to-moro(u) ot tenl 

B. "auf wiedersehen"! 



*) st6n/ and stdn/ are used. 
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Conversation XII. 

English Secondary Schools. 

A. I should be glad if you could give me some information 
about your school system. 

B. If you mean our secondary schools — that is soon done. 
It is like the chapter on snakes in Iceland. There is 
no system. 

A. You must be joking. 

B. Indeed I'm not. Every school does that which seems 
right in its own eyes. 

A. How is that, pray? 

B. Well there is no central organisation and no state 
supervision. Of course, from the pressure of public 
examinations, there is a tacit sort of consensus as to 
the curriculum of most secondary schools, but there is 
considerable difference even in the inost important points 
of their administration. 

A. For instance? 

B. Well, first of all in the matter of their endowment. 
Some schools are so rich that they don't know what 
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konvaseipan XI L 

iQglif sekendari skiilz. 

A. ai /ad bi glsed if ju ked giv mi S9ra infomei/an obaut 
jo sktil-sistom. 

B. if ju min aua s^kandari skulz — dset s sun dAu. it s 
laik Sq t/septor on sneiks in aislend. d(e)9r «> nou sistam. 

A. ju mast bi dgoukiQ. 

B. indid ai m not. evri skul dAz daet wit/ siaiz rait in its 
oun aiz. 

A. hau z Jset, prei? 

B. wel tf(e)az nou sentral 6g8enizei/on and nou steit sApavigan *). 
av k6s from ^a pre/ar av pAblik igzseminei/anz ^(e)az a 
tsesit s6t av kansensas sez ta da kArikjulAm av moust 
sekandari skulz, bat dar iz kansidrabl difrans ivn in Sq 
moust irap6tant points av dear sedministrei/an. 

A. far instans? 

B. wel, faast av 61 in da maetar av dear indaumant. 
SAm skiilz a sou rit/ dot dei dount nou wot 

*) or: sjupavigan. 
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to do with their money, and some are so poor that 
their Headmasters are frequently involved in ruin, 
whilst endeavouring to keep up a respectable estab- 
Ushment. 

A. Then the masters are not paid by the state? 

B. Of course not. Neither by the state, nor in many cases 
even by the foundation. They are for the most part 
self-supporting, and if the neighbourhood is not populous 
enough, or if competitors, pubUc or private, are too strong, 
schools may be reduced to actual bankruptcy, or at all 
events their headmasters may. 

A. Then how is it that men can be found to accept the 
posts ? 

B. That is owing to the enormous number of University 
men wanting employment and to their general ignorance 
of business. They accept these posts without calculating 
the almost certain consequences, and trusting to their 
own energy to accomplish the impossible. But that is 
not the worst part of our educational chaos. 

A. I am anxious to hear what there can be worse. 

B. Well, the position of our assistant masters is truly 
deplorable. They aro appointed in the vast majority 
of cases by the Headmasters and can be dismissed by 
them without assigning any reason and without any 
appeal. This power is too great to be wielded without 
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t9 dti wid de9 inAni, end sAm a sou puo Set dee hed- 
mdstaz a fri'kwentli involvd in riiin, wailst indeveriii te 
kip Ap e rispektebl istsebli/ment. 

A. den de mastez a not peid bai de steit? 

B. ev k6s not. nide *) bai de steit,. nor in raeni keisiz ivn 
bai da faundei/an. dei a fe de moust p^t self-sepitiii, 
end if de neibehud iz nt popjeles inAf, or if kempetitez, 
pAblik o praivit, d -it. stroQ, skiilz mei bi ridjiist tu 
sekt/uel bsbiikrepsi, or et 61 iv^nts dee hedmastez mei. 

A. den hau iz it det men ken bi faund tu eksept de pousts? 

B. dset iz ouiii te di inimes uAraber ev juniveesiti men 
wontiQ imploiinent end te dee dgenrel ignerens ev biznis. 
dei eksept diz pousts widaut kselkjuleitiii di 61moust 
seeten konsekwensiz, en trAstiQ te deer oun enedgi tu 
ekomplif di iniposebl. bet dset s not de weest p^t ev 
auer edjukei/enel keios (keies). 

A. ai m seQk/es**) te hie wot dee ksen bi wees. 

B. wel, de pezi/en ev auer esistent mdstez iz truli 
dipl6'rebl. dei ar epointid fe de vast medjoriti 
ev keisiz bai de hedmastez end keen bi dismist bai 
dem widaut esainiQ eni rizn end widaut eni 
epil. dis pauer iz tu greit te bi wildid widaut 



*) or: naide. 
**) or: seijjes. 
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gross abuses constantly occurring, and as a matter of 
fact the staffs of most of the smaller public schools are 
in a constant state of change, which considerably irars 
their efficiency. 

A. Why only the smaller schools? 

B. Because circumstances have favoured more wholesome 
traditions in the larger schools, and chiefly owing to 
the large boarding-houses which require more permanent 
managers. Parents would be annoyed if their children 
were being perpetually transferred to fresh hands. 

A. And is that not the case in regard to the smaller schools? 

B. Not so much. Because in these the Headmaster is 
generally the only one who takes boarders. Tiie assistants 
only teach. Doubtless the parents do not Hke these 
perpetual changes of teachers, but what can they do? 

A. And how does this affect the masters? 

B. Just think for yourself. A body of men who live from 
hand to mouth, who know that they can at any moment 
be dismissed for no reason but jealousy or caprice or 
cheese - paring economy — how can such men be 
otherwise than unhappy and discontented. Remember 
too that every move that they make renders it harder 
for them to get another post. For in English schools 
the demand is ever for "fresh-blood**. The younger men 
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grous ebjusiz konstentli okeariQ, end ez 9 msetar av faekt 
69 stdfs 9v moust ev d9 sm6l9 pAblik skulz ar in 9- 
konst9nt steit 9v t/eing, wit/ kansidrabli raaz ^e9r ifi/onsi. 

A. wai ounli ^9 sm6l9 skiilz? 

B. bik5z S99k9mst8ensiz h9v feiv9d m69 houl99m tr9dij9nz. 
in de IM^9 skulz, 9nd tjlfli ouiQ t9 d9 ladj b5diii-hauziz 
witf rikwaiy m69 p99m9n9nt maenidgaz. p89r9nts W9d 
bi 9noid if dee tfildren W9(e) biiij p9petfu9li tr9nsf99d*) 
t9 fre/ hsendz. 

A. 9nd iz dset not d9 keis in rigad t9 d9 sm6l9 skulz? 

B. not sou mAt/. bik6z in diz dQ hedmast9r iz dgenreli di 
ounli wAn hu teiks b6d9z. di esistants ounli titf. 
dautlis 6q pe9r9nts dount laik diz p9pet/u9l t/eingiz qy 
tit/ez, b9t wot ksen dei du? 

A. 9nd hau dAz dis 9fekt d9 mastez? 

B. dgAst |)iiik fe juaself. **) 9 bodi 9v raen hu liv from 
h8en(d) t9 mau|), hu nou d9t dei kaen 9t eni inoum9nt ***) 
bi dismist f9 nou riz9n bat dgebsi 09 k9prrs 09^ 
tjiz-peariii ikonami — hau kan SAtf men bi 
Adawaiz dan Anhsepi an diskantentid ? rimemba^ 
tii dat evri miiv dset dei meik rendaz it had^ 
fa dem ta get auAda poust. far in iiigli/ skiiiz 
dQ diindnd iz eva fa "fre/blAd". da JAi^ga men 



*) or: trsensfaad. 
**) or: joaself (joself). 
***) or: moumint. 
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get all the best posts, and the older and more experienced 
are neglected. After serving for many years and being 
unable to save a farthing these men finally disappear 
into the great ocean of pauperism which is Spreading wider 
every day in this land of millionaires. 

A. Then an EngHsh school-master is worse off than a 
German? 

B. I should think so indeed! Our masters fresh from the 
universities are better paid than yours ; but while yours 
are working steadily towards a government pension and 
are identifying themselves with some particular work in 
one particular place, and learning to respect themselves 
and value their labour, ours are being driven from town 
to town, unknown, uncared for, earning a bare sub- 
sistence for twenty years or so, and finallj^ as I said 
before, dying heart-broken paupers. 

A. Are they ihen an incapable class? 

E. By no means. Many of them, nay most of them even, 
are men of rare intelUgence, energy and culture, who 
in any other profession would rise high — but their 
work is sufficient, whilst it lasts, to absorb all their 
energies, and it is a very difficult thing to turn from 
the educational profession to another. Some do, of 
course, but the majority die in the harness which they 
have been tempted to put on by the bait of a fair 
salary offered early in life. I have known so many men 
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i r. " g?eig»l if:» 33.>vt:i f* Eieci ;•>« ^ri'i br.:v Ai>oiM 
te seir ^ iiMz:^ Jfz men t'dkin-.-li d::>?vi-,^c :v:^ >o grvU 

B. ai fid ri:\k 5*>ii iriilid! an-:* Ri;i<ti>z frv/ lfn>m -V^ juri 
T39sitiz a betd j^-eid 'V=^a jo^z; Kn wail js\>^ a ww^kuv 

*Mn5eIvz wi'^ sAm patikj^!^ w^^^k in wau |v>tikjv^lv^ j^Uns 
and Iddnii) ta rispekt damsel vi and va^ju t>t\> KnK^. iuuvs 
abii^drivn fram taun tatauu^ aiiuoiiu> Auktvxi t\v^. vMuivv 
a bea SAbsistans fa tweuti jaaz o :^olu and taiUv^U. y^s iU st \l 
bifia, daiii^ hat-broukan p^paz. 

A. a dei den an inkeipabl klas? 

B. bai nou minz. meui av dam» nei nioust av «Vnu ivn* 
a men av rear intelidjans, enad^si and kAltja* hn 
in eni Ada prafejan wud nxxz hai - hat dra 
w;»ak iz safijant, wailst it lasts, tu ak^^b .Nl dror 
enadgiz, and it iz a veri ditiklt \n\\ to tv>on from 
di edjiikei/anel prafejan tu auAda. sAni d\V *^v 
k6s, bat da modjorili dai in da hAnis witj' dei 
hav bin temtid ta put on bai da beit ov a IV a 
saelari ofad aali in laif. ai v noun sou nioni nion 



^) also: gAvamant, but this is slovenly. 
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whose lives have been wrecked in this way that I do 
not care to talk about it. 

A. Is the public aware of this state of things? 

B. The public is only interested in things which make a 
noise. Enghsh gentlemen are too proud to bring their 
troubles before the public eye. They suffer quietly, and 
so every one supposes them contented. Besides, the 
free-masonry between English Headmasters njakes it 
dangerous for assistants to expose the rottenness of the 
system. This is another reason for holding their 
tongues. 

A. And are the Headmasters as a rule such a superior 
class of men to their assistants? 

B. Oh dear no! There are, of course, plenty of able men 
amongst them, but they are quite as often chosen for the 
talent of "pushing**, and advertising themselves and their 
schools, without too rigid a regard for truth or good 
taste. Then, too, many of our schools still insist upon 
having clergymen for their Heads, and it is a notorious 
fact that the best of our scholars do not take Holy 
Orders. Money, too, sometimes turns the scale. I once 
knew a wooden little dunce who was appointed Head of a 
school that had got into low water — simply because he 
had married a rich wife. It was his ambition to be a 
Head master and he was wilHng to pay for it. This 
man Avould keep no master who was not a sycophant, 
and the tone of that school can be easily imagined. 

A. Thank God, such things are impossible with us. 
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huz laivz hav bin rekt in ^is wei dot ai dount kea ta 
t6k abaut it. 

A. iz 6q pAblik aweer av tfis steit av |)iiiz. 

B. da pAblik iz ounli intarestid in |)iiiz witf meik a noiz. 
iQgli/ dgentlman a tu praud ta briii dea ti'Ablz bif6a 
da pAblik ai. dei sAfa kwaiatli, and sou evri wAn sapouziz 
dam kantentid. bisaidz, da fri-meisnri bitwin iiigli/ 
h^dmastaz " meiks it dein^aras far asistants tu ikspouz 
da rotannis av da sistam. dis iz anAda rizn fa houldiii 
dea tAQz. 

A. and ^ da hddmastaz az a rul sAt/ a supiaria klas av m^n 
ta dear asistants? 

B. ou dia nou! dar ar av k6s plenti av eibl men amAQst 
dam, bat dei a kwait az ofn t/ouzn fa da taelant av 
'*pujiii*', sedvataiziQ damselvz and dea skillz, widaut tu 
ridgid a rigdd fa tru|) oa gud teist. den, it., meni ov 
aua skulz stil insist apon haeviii klaad^iman fa dea hedz, 
and it iz a nouti'rias fsekt dat da best av aua skolaz 
dount teik houli 6daz. mAni, tu, sAmtaimz taanz da 
skeil. ai waus njti a wudn litl dAus hu waz apointid hed av 
a skul dset had got inta iou w6ta — simpli bik6z hi had 
mserid a rit/ waif, it waz hiz ambi/an ta bi a hedmdstar, 
and hi waz wiliij ta pei far it. dis maen wud kip nou 
mdsta hu woz nt a sikafant, and da toun av daet skul 
kon bi iziU imaedgind. 

A. {)8Biik god, sAt/ J)iiiz ar imposabl wid as. 
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B. Aye — you may well say so. A country where such things 
exist must soon become rotten. 

A. And your great boarding-schools. Are they any better? 

B. Yes. Much better. The necessity of keeping their stafE 
more permanent makes life much freer and more en- 
durable. There is not the same constant dread of 
dismissal which poisons the life of the smaller schools. 
But here, too, there is much that to a German must 
seem vicious. There is a great gulf,' pecuniarily, between 
the mere teachers and the boarding-house masters. The 
former are paid a very small salary, the latter are really 
rich men. These boarding-houses are of course clung 
to with tenacity till a man is utterly unfit for work, so 
that the younger men have to wait very long before 
their turn comes. Of course, too, the system gives rise 
to much intrigue. 

A. Is it true that the most aristocratic schools of England 
have grown out of foundations originally bequeathed 
to the poorer classes? 

B. Quite true. Though I think that the wrong done is 
not so great as some people make out. The schools 
have become aristocratic gradually and by the force of 
circumstances, and I believe there are few cases in which 
the lower classes have really been injured by these 
confiscations. What I think more mean is that the 
foundation scholarships can only be won by children 
whose parents are rich enough to send them to an 
expensive preparatory schooL 
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B. a i — ju mei wel sei sou. e kAntri wea sAtJ |)iiiz igzist 
most sun bikAm rotn. 

A. end jo9 greit b6diii-skiilz. & dei eni beta? 

B. jes. mAt/ bete. ?e nisesiti ev kipii^ dee stdf m6e pee- 
manent meiks laif mAt/ frier end m6r indjuerebl. 5er 
iznt de seim konstent dred ev dismisl wit/ poiznz ^e- 
laif ev 5e sm61e skulz. bet hie, tii, d(e)ez mAt/ fet tu 
e dgeemen mest slm vijes. d(e)ez e greit gAlf pikjiin- 
jerili, bitwln de mie tit/ez end de b6diii-haus m^stez. 
de f6mer a peid e veri sm6l sseleri, de Iseter a rieli rit/ 
men. 5iz b6diii-hauziz ar ev k6s klAQ tu wid tinaesiti 
til e msen iz Ateli Anfit fe week, sou det de JAQge men 
hsev te weit veri Ioq bif5e dee teen kAmz. ev k5s, tu,^ 
de sistem givz raiz te mAt/ intri'g. 



A. iz it trti det de moust seristekrsetik skulz ev ii^glend 
hev groun aut ev faundei/enz oridgineli bikwidd te de^ 
puere klasiz? 

B. kwait tru. dou ai J)iiik det de idq dAu iz not sou greit 
ez SAm pipl meik aut. de skiilz hev bikAm aeristekraitik 
graidjueli end bai de f6s ev seekemstsensiz, end ai biliv 
dor a fjti keisiz in wit/ de loue klftsiz hev rieli bin 
indged bai diz konfiskei/enz. wot ai J)iiik m6e rain iz^ 
det de faundei/en skolejips ken ounli bi wau bai tjlldren 
huz peerents a rit/ [iuAf te send dem tu en ikspeusiv 
pripabreteri skul. 
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A. They were not meant then to be awarded on purely 
competitive principles ? 

B. Certainly not. And there is no reason why they should 
be now. Besides, think of the wickedness of stuffing 
children of twelve and thirteen to pass these severe 
examinations. 

A. It is sheer cruelty. Do not evil results follow? 

B. More than is generally known. I know myself of several 
children who are now idiots from early cramming. 

A. As compared with German Gymnasiums and Real- 
Schulen should you think the educational results are as 
good in England? 

B. With the minority I should say they are as good, 
though not better. With the great majority apparently 
the results are unsatisfactory. Your boys from the 
Real-Schulen are certainly superior to those who corae 
from our ordinary Middle-class schools, and the British 
merchant is not slow to appreciate the fact. 

A. And what about the boys from the superior schools? 

B. The majority only learn to play foot-ball and cricket. 
A few become highly cultivated young men. 

A. Is that a question of money? 

B. To a great extent, yes. It's not easy to make boys 
work who know that their future is assured, but the 
rich men's sons are by no means always the worst 
workers either at school or the university. The sons 
of parvenus are mostly idle, it is true; but those of 
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A. dei wea nt ment den la bi 8w6did on pjuali kampetitiv 
priQsiplz? 

B. saotnli not. and dar iz nou rizn wai dei Jud bi nau. 
bisaidz, ^iiik av da wikidnis av stAfiQ t/ildran av twelv 
and {)aatrn ta pas diz siviar igzsemineifanz. 

A. it iz /ia kruilti. du not ivi rizAlts folou? 

B. m6a dan iz dgenrali noun, ai nou maiself av sevral 
tjildran hu a nau idjats fram aali kraemiQ. 

A. sez kampead wid dgaaman dgimndiziamz and rea'l-Julan 
fud ju J)iiik di edjukeijanal rizAlts £lr az gud in ii^gland? 

B. wid da minoriti *) ai /ad sei dei draz gud, dounot beta, 
wid 69 greit madjoriti apearantii da rizAlts §,r A'nssetis- 
ffektari. joa • boiz fram 6^ redl-/ulan a saatnli supiaria 
ta douz hu kAm fram auar idnari midl-klas skulz, and 
da briti/ moat/ant iz not slou tu apri/ieit da fsekt. 

A. and wot abaut da boiz fram da supiaria skiilz? 

B. da madgoriti ounli laan ta plei fut-b6l an krikit. a fju 
bikAm haili kAltiveitid JAi^ men. 

A. iz dset a kwest/an av mAni? 

B. tu a greit ikstenfe, jes. it s not izi ta meik boiz 
waak hu nou dat dz^ fjut/ar iz a/uad, bat da 
rit/ menz sAnz a bai nou minz 51wiz da waast 
waakaz idar at skul oa da junivaasiti. da sAnz 
av pU'vanjuz a raoustli aidl, it s tru; bat douz aA 

*) also: mainoriti. 

10 
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the aristocracy often seem to realize that "noblesse 
oblige". 

A. Is it true that in EngUsh schools the highest honour 
is to be obtained by writing Latin and Greek verses? 

B. It used to be the case in all our secondary schools, 
but now only a few keep up the tradition. The pressure 
of other studies has gradually driven this elegant but 
useless accomplishment into the back-ground. I confess 
to a certain regret at the decline of this branch of 
scholarship. A good copy of Latin or Greek -verse is 
an undoubted proof of an elegant and refined taste and 
a decidedly good training for poetical composition in 
one's native tongue. 

A. Perhaps so, but there have been but few poets, whilst 
the writers of Latin verse have been legion. 

B. I don't deny it; but nearly all our best poets have 
been noted for their skill in composition at school. The 
marvellous felicity of style of a Milton and a Tennyson 
can hardly be acquired without this practice in the 
classical tongues. 

A. That may be so, but it seems to me that in the present 
day a little more knowledge of science would be desi- 
rable. Poetry is a luxury, and the poets must take 
care of themselves. It is to science that the world owes 
the superiority of the present to the past, and it is to 
science we look to carry on this improvement. 
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6i 8eri8t6kr8si ofn siin to riolaiz ; dat "noblesse oblige'*. 

A. iz it trti dot in iQgli/ skiftlz de haiist ondr iz to bi obteind 
bai raitiii Isetin 9nd grik voasiz? • 
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B. it jiisto bi de keis in 61 au9 sekandari.skdlz, bot nau 
ounli 9 fjii kip Ap do trodijbn. dQ prejor ov A?e stAdiz 
hoz grsedguoli drivn Sis eligont bot juslis ok5mpli/m9nt 
into do bsek-graund. ai kanfes tu o sootn rigret ot do 
diklain ov dis br&n/ ov skolo/ip. o gud kopi ov Isetin 
00 grik voos iz on Andautid pruf ov on eligont ond 
rifaind teist ond o disaididli gud treiniQ fo pouetikl 
kompozi/on in wAnz neitiv tAi^. 

A. pohseps sou, bot dor ov bin bot fju pouits, wailst do 
raitoz ov Isetin voos hov bin lidgon. 

B. ai dount dinai it; bot nioli 61 auo best p6uits hov bin 
noutid fo deo skil in kompozi/on ot skiftl. do mdvolos 
filisiti ov stail ov o milton ond o tenison kon h§,dli bi 
okwaiod widaut dis prsektis in do klsesikl tAi^z. 

A. dset mei bi sou, bot it simz to mi dot in do preznt 
dei litl m6o nolidg ov saions wud bi dizaiorobl. 
p6uitri iz o lAkj9ri, 9nd do p6uits mAst teik keor ov 
domselvz. it iz to saions dot do woold ouz do supiori- 
oriti ov do preznt to do past, and it iz to saions wi 
luk to kseri on dis impriftvmont. 

10* 
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B. Is the world so much happier now than it was in the 
days of Augustus? That seems to me open to question. 

A. Pessimist! I refuse to argue with you on such a 
question. Another day I will ask you to give me some 
more information on English schools. I have as much 
as I can digest for to-day. 
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B. iz de wQdld sou mAtf hsepia nau dan it woz in 69 deiz 
ev ogA'stAs? daet simz te mi oupon td kwest/en. 

A. pesimist! ai rif]i!i'z tu Sgju wid jt on sAtf e kwestfen. 
onA^e dei ai 1 slsk ju td giv mi sem m6r infomei/en 
on ingiif skiilz. ai haev 9z mAtf oz ai keen didg^t 
(daidg^st) fa ta dei. 
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Conversation XIII. 

English University Life. 
No. 1. Education. 

A. Can you, or rather will you, give me some information 
about univeraity lifo in England? 

B. That is rather a "large order*', but if you will ask me 
any questions I will endeavour to answer them. 

A. Well then, to begin with — how are young men admitted 
to the universities? What examinations do they have 
to pass? 

B. You must remember that English universities, at all 
events Oxford and Cambridge, are composed of many 
colleges which are all governed by their own authorities 
and almost independent of the central authority of the 
university. There are two ways of entering a college. 
You enter either as a "scholar*' or as an ordinaiy 
"commoner". 

A. Please explain the difference. 

B. A scholar is one who receives a stipend from the foun- 
dation of the college. To do this he has to pass 
a competitive examination. For these men the scho- 
larship examination is in itself a matriculation into the 
college. 
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konvaseipan XIII. 

iiigli/ junivo9siti laif. 
nr. 1. edjukei/en. 

A. ksen ju, o rade wil ju giv mi sem iDfemei/en obaut 
juniv99siti laif in iijglend? 

B. daet S rMar a "Iddg 6d9", bat if ju wil ask mi eiii 
kwestjanz ai 1 iuddva tu ansa 5am. 

A. wel den, ta bigin wid — hau a jaq men admitid ta 69 
junivaasitiz? wot igzseminei/anz dii 6e\ hsev ta p^s? 

B. ju mast rimemba dat iiigli/ junivaasitiz, at 61 ivents 
oksfad an keimbridg, a kampouzd av meni kolidgis, wit/ 
ar 61 gAvand bai deor oun oJ)5ritiz and 61moust indi- 
pendant av da sentral oJ)5riti av da junivaasiti. d(e)ar a 
tu weiz av entariQ a kolidg. ju antar idar az a "scalar** 
or az an 5dnari "komana". 

A. pliz iksplein da difrans. 

B. a skolar iz wau hu risivz a staipand fram da faundeijan 
av da kolidj. ta dii . dis hi hsez ta pds a kainp^titiv 
igz!seminei/an. fa diz men da skalajlp igzseminei/an iz 
in itself a matrikjulei/an inta da kdlidg. 
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A. And the commoners? 

B. Have to pass a certain minimum standard examination 
which is called the matriculation or more briefly "matric'^ 

A. And the university itself requires no entrance or 
matriculation ? 

B. No examination whatever at the older univereities. 
There is only a formal registration of the student. Those 
universities like London and Victoria University, which 
are simply examining bodies, exact a rather severe 
matriculation. 

A. Then when do the students first come under the cogni- 
sance of the university? 

B. At Oxford and Cambridge there is a first examination 
to be passed which the undergraduates of the former call 
"smalls" and those of the latter "little-go**. But in both 
universities this examination can be avoided by passing 
certain examinations at school, something like your 
"Abiturienten-Examen". This examination is quite 
elementary, but often proves a serious obstacle to those 
whose education has been neglected. A good many 
young men fail frequently, and eventually have to leave 
the university. 

A. And after "smalls^* or "httle-go'*? 

B. At Oxford there is an intermediate examination between 
"smalls** and the final or "greats**. This is called the 
First Public Examination or moderations, abbreviated 
by undergraduates to "mods**. In this examination 
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A. and da komanaz? 

B. hffiv t9 p4s 8 Sdatn minimAm stsendad igzeBmiueiJau 
witf iz k61d da matrikjulei/an aa m6a brifli "inatrik''» 

A. and da junivaasiti itself rikwaiaz nou entrans o matrik- 
julei/an? 

B. nou igzserainei/an wotevar at di oulda junivaasitis. da 
z ounli a f5mal redgietrei/an av da stj^dant. douz juni- 
vaasitiz laik l^ndan and vikt6ria junivaasiti, witf a simpli 
igzieminir^ badiz, igzsekt a )*ada sivia matrikjulei/an. 

A. den wen du da stjudants faast kAm Auda da konisans av 
da junivaasiti? 

B. at oksfad an keimbridg 6(e)a z a faast igzaerainei/an ta 
bi p&stwit/ di Andagrsedjuits av da f6ma k5l "8m5k'* an 
douz av da Iseta "iitUgou". bat in bou|) junivaasitiz dis 
igzseminei/an kan bi avoidid bai pdsiQ saatn igzsemineijan^ 
at skul, 6Am{)ii^ laik jar "abiturientan-aksdman". dis 
igzseminei/an iz kwait elimentari, bat afn pruvz a siarias 
obstakl ta douz buz edjukei/an baz bin uiglektid. a gud 
meni jaq men feil frikwantli, and i\'entfuali haev to liv 
da junivaasiti. 

A. and afta "sm61z" oa "litl-gou**? 

B. at oksfad d(E)a z an intamidjit igzaeminei/an bitwin 
''sm51z'' and da fainal aa "greits". dis iz k51d d» 
faast pAblik igzfleminei/an aa madarei/anz, aebri'vieitid 
bai Audagraedjuits ta "modz". in dis igzaBminei/an 
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you can either simply pass, or you can go in for honours. 
Honour-men can choose either mathematics or classics. 
A good many take both. 

A, Is the classical standard high? 

B. Yes. There are a great number of books to be read 
very critically, besides Latin and Greek composition, 
both prose and verse, and a good deal of logic. 

A. Inductive or deductive? 

B. Both ; but the old deductive formal logic has very pro- 
perly been reduced to a minimum. Mill's inductive 
logic is the favourite text- book. 

A. And the mathematics for "mods"? are they relatively 
as high as the classics? 

B. Hardly so high, but still the work is considerable, and 
besides the honour-men iu mathematics must satisfy in 
classics, so that things are about even in both cases. 

A. And how soon has this examination to be passed? 

B. Roughly speaking, within two years from entering the 
university. At least a man cannot take honours after 
that period. 

A. And what is the final examination — "Greats** I think 
you called it? 

B. That is only the undergraduate's slang — but no one 
ever uses the proper nisime. Here there is considerable 
choice open to the student. The classical scholar usually 
chooses "LitersB Humaniores", which is the distinctive 
feature of Oxford education. It is an examination which 
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ju kan aide siinpli pas 09 ju kon goii iu for ddoz. 
one-men ken ifdz ide m8e{)9iii£etik8 oo klaesiks. e gud 
meni teik bouj). 

A. iz do klsesikl stsendod bai? 

B. jes. dar ar a greit nAmbar av buks ta bi red veri 
kritikali, bisaidz Isetin and grik kompazijan, bouf prouz 
and vaas, and a gud dil av lodgik. 

A. indAktiv oa didAktiv? 

B. bouf ; bat di ould didAktiv fimal lodgik baz veri propali 
bin ridjust tu a minimAm. milz indAktiv lod^ik iz ^v^ 
feivrit tekst-buk. 

A.^ and da ni8ef)am£etiks fa "modz"? a dei relativli az hai 
az da klaesiks? 

B. hadli sou hai, bat stil da waak iz kansidrabl, and bisaidz 
di ana-men in m8e|)ameetiks mAst saetisfai in klaasiks, sou 
dat |)iiiz ar abaut ivn in bouf keisiz. 

A. and hau sun hsez dis igzsemineijan ta bi psLst? 

B. taAI spikiQ, widin tift jaez frem ontarii^ di junivaasiti. 
at list a msen k&nt teik anaz slfta dset piariad. 

A. and wot s da fainl igzseminei/an — "greits*' ai I)iiik ju 
k61d it? 

B. dset s ounli di Andagreedjuils slaei^ — bat nou wAn 
eva jOziz 6q propa neim. hia dar iz kansidrabl 
tfois oupan ta da stjildant. da klsesikal skola ji^guali 
tjtlziz "literre humaniores" wit/ iz do distliiktiv 
fitjbr av dksfad edjukei/en. it s an igzaeminei/an wit/ 
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covers a very wide field — ancient history, philosophy, 
and indeed one may say philosophy in general, besides 
many text-books which must be read in the original 
languages. Indeed the field is so wide and the questions 
imply such extensive reading that the help of a ''coach" 
is aln)Ost indispensable to guide one's studies, and 
some men find it pays better to reproduce the notes 
of their "coach" than to study for themselves. 

A. That is a great evil. 

B. So it is, but I fear it is inseparable from all competitive 
examinations. It is certain that the most studious and 
literary men do not always come out best in these 
examinations. This is tlie more to be deplored because 
a man's future depends so much on his place in the 
class-list. 

A. In what way? 

B. The colleges award their fellowships and professorehips 
chiefly to the men who obtain first-classes, and thus 
often deprive themselves of the services of more tiiorough 
men. Besides in the scholastic profession the class-list 
is almost the only thing which determines the gift of 
appointments. 

A. So that the want of a little cunning at a critical period 
of a man's life may affect his whole future? 

B. Quite right. I have known men admit that they owed 
their success in life to stifling their own desire to read 
and think, and contenting themselves with mastering 
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kAV9z veri waid Rid — ein/ant histri, filosafi, and 
iDdid wAn mei sei filosefi in dgenral, bisaidz meni tekst- 
buks wit/ mAst hi red in 6\ aridginal IseQgwidgiz. indid 
d'e fild iz sou waid end da kwest/anz implai sAt/ ikstensiv 
ridiii dat da help av a "kout/** iz 51raoust indiapensabl 
ta gaid wAnz stAdiz, and sAm men faind it peiz beta 
ta ripradjiis da nouts av dea "koutp' dan ta stAdi dara- 
selvz. 

A. dset s a greit ivl. 

B. sou it iz, bat ai fiar it s ins^parabl fram 61 kampetitiv 
igzseminei/anz. it iz saatn dat da moust stjudjas and 
litarari men du not 51wiz kAm aut best in diz igzaemi- 
nei/anz. dis iz da m6a ta bi dipl5ad bikoz a maenz f jut/a 
dipendz sou mAt/ on hiz pleis in 6q klas-list. 

A. in wot wei? 

B. da kolidgiz aw6d dea felo/ips and prafesa/ips t/ifli ta da 
men hu abtein faast-klasiz, an dAS ofn dipraiv damselvz 
av da saavisiz av m5a {)Aro men. bisaidz in da skoliestik 
prafe/an da kMs-list iz 5lraoust di ounli |)iii wit/ ditaaminz 
da gift av apointmants. 

A. sou dat da wont av a litl kAnii^ at a kritikl piariad av 
a msenz laif mei afekt hiz houl fjut/a? 

B. kwait rait. ai v noun men admit dat dei oud 
dea sakses in laif ta staifliQ dear oun dizaiar ta rid 
and I)iiik, and kantentiij damselvz wid masteriQ 
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the note-books of their "coach**, which gave them cut- 
aud-dry answers to every possible question. 

A. Then I prefer the German system. 

B. And so do I. 

A. And what other final examination have you at Oxford 
besides the "Literae Humaniores"? 

B. You can take mathematics. — (The standard is said to 
be nearly as high as at Cambridge), or you can take 
law and history. The latter "school" is not thought very 
highly of. It is found as a matter of fact that men 
of very inferior abilities, with fair memories, can obtain 
the highest honours. 

A; And now, please, tell me about the Cambridge exami- 
nations. Have they nothing intermediate between 
'Little-go'* and "Great-go*'? 

B. Nothiug *) — and this perhaps is a disadvantage. The 
temptation to idle is greater. 

A. And what is the "great-go** examination? 

B. Just as at Oxford the bulk of the ablest students take 
"Literse Humaniores** so] at Cambridge the best take 
mathematics, though the proportion of both studies 
there is more nearly even. Those who come out in 
the mathematical first-class are called "wranglers**. 

A. What does that mean? 

B. It relates to the old mediaeval custom of submitting 
these men to a public disputation or "bear-baiting" 
before granting them their degree. The man who heads 

*) This only applies to honour-men. 
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da nout-buks 9v dee "koutp', wit/ geiv dam kAt-au-drai 
ansaz tu evri pasabl kwestfen. 

A. den ai prifaa da dgaaman sistam. 

B. and sou du ai. 

A. and wot Ada fainl igzseminei/an hsev ju at oksfad bisaidz^ 
da "literse humaniores"? 

B. ju kan teik m8e|)ara8btiks. — (da stsendad iz sed la bi 
niali az hai az at keimbridj), oa ju kan teik 16 and 
hist(a)ri. da laeta "skul** iz nt |)5t veri haili ov. it iz 
faund az a mjfetar av fsekt dat men av veri infiariar 
abilitiz, wid lea memariz, kan abteiu 69 haiist onaz. 

A. and nau, pliz, tel mi abaut da keimbridg igzsemineifanz. 
hsev dei nAj)iii intamidjit bitwin "litl-gou" and "greit- 
gou"? 

B. nA|)iii — and dis pahseps iz a disadvantidg. d^ 
tamtei/an tu aidl iz greita. 

A. and wot iz dQ "greit-gou*' igzseminei/an? 

B. dgASt az at oksfad d^ bAlk av di eiblist stjudante teik 
"literse humaniores". sou at keimbridg da best teik 
m8e{)am{rtiks, dou da prap5/an av bou{) stAdiz dear iz m6a 
niali ivn. douz hu kAm aut in da m8e|)ama?tikl faast 
kids a k61d "rseQglaz*'. 

A. wot dAz daet min? 

B. it rileits ta di ould mediivl kAstam av sAbmitii^ 
diz men tu a pAblik dispjutei/an oa "bea-beitiii** 
bif6a grantiQ dam dea digri. da msen bu hedz 
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the list is called the "senior wrangler**, and it is 
considered the greatest intellectual distinction that a 
man can obtain. The senior wrangler hasoften obtained 
honours at a Scotch university before entering at 
Cambridge — so that the standard of work is necessarily 
very high. 

A. Is there nothing analogous to this at Oxford? 

B. No. In Oxford the honour-men are only aiTanged in 
classes, but not in the actual order of merit. All men 
in the same class are presumed to be of the same ability. 

A. And what do you think of that? 

B. I hardly know. It has its advantages, but it is not 
logical. There cannot really be a great gap between a 
bad first and a good second, and yet in the eyes of 
the public they differ "toto coelo**. 

A. Is there not a considerable difference between the clas- 
sical Great-go at Cambridge and the Oxford "Greats'*? 

B. Oh yes — they are quite different things. The Oxford 
Literse Humaniores are scarcely concerned with scholar- 
ship at all. Philosophy and history are everything. 
The Cambridge Classical Tripos, as it is called, is a sort 
of superior moderations, except that no definite books 
are prescribed. It treats philosophy as a very secondarj^ 
consideration, but then they have a separate Tripos for 
mental and moral science, which those who choose can 
take up. 
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do list iz k6ld da "sinjo rsei^glQ" and it iz 
kausidad da greitist iiitilekt/ual distii^kjan daet a msen 
kan abtein. da sinja rsBQgla haz ofn abteind onaz at 
a skot/ juni vaasiti bif5r entariQ at keimbridj — sou dat 
da staendad av waak iz nesisrili veri hai. 

A. iz deQ nAj)iii ansblagas ta dis at oksfad? 

B: uou — in oksfad di ona-men ar ounli areinjd in klasiz, 
bAt not in di sekt/ual 6dar av merit. 61 men in da seim 
kids a prizjii'md*) ta bi av da seim abiliti. 

A. and wot du ju |)iiik av dset? 

B. ai badli uou. it baez its advS^ntidgiz, bat it iz not lodgikl. 
dea kant riali bi a greit gsep bitwin a baed faast and 
a gud sekand, and jet in di aiz av da pAblik dei difa 
"toto coelo**. 

A, iz dea not a kansidrabl difrans bitwin da klsesikl "greit- 
gou** at keimbridg and di oksfad "greits"? 

B. ou jes — dei a kwait difrant |)iiiz. di oksfad "literse 
humaniores" a skeasli kansaand wid skola/ip at 61. 
filosafi and hist(a)ri ar evri|)iii. da keimbridj klsesikl 
traipas, az it iz k61d, iz a s6t av s(j)upiarid modarei/anz, 
iksept dat nou defuit buks a priskraibd. it trits filosafi 
az a veri s^kandari konsidareifan, bat den dei hsev a 
sep(a)rit traipas fa mental and moral saians, witf douz 
hu ifdz kan teik Ap. 



') or: prizu'md. 
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A. And which turns out the best classical scholars, Oxford 
or Cambridge? 

B. Cambridge decidedly. 

A. Then you, an Oxford man, admit that Cambridge turns 
out better classical scholars as well as better mathe- 
maticians?* 

B. Yes, taking the bulk of the students, they are better 
specialists there. 

A. What, then, do you claim for Oxford? 

B. In the first place I believe there is not much to choose 
between our best men and their best men in either 
department. But when you come to the question of 
general enlightenment, of power of thinking and of 
expressing your thoughts, I believe our training 
is the best, though open to the charge of sophistry. 
I think a little sophistry, not too much, is not a bad 
thing for a young man. It opens his mind and breaks 
down foolish prejudices. Besides it all wears off in time 
and does not prevent his settling down to the work for 
which he is fitted by nature. 

A. But what of the pass-men? You have hitherto spoken 
only of the men who read for honours. 

B. The pass-men in my opinion are entitled to much respect. 
They represent the men to whom genius is for the 
most part denied, but their burden is by no means a 
light one, and not the smallest mercy is shown them. 
Many a man who gets high honours at Oxford and 
Cambridge would not care to sit down to the pass- 
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A. 9nd wit/ t99Dz aut de best klsesikl skoloz, oksfed oa 
keimbridg? 

B. keimbridj disaididli. 

A. tfen jii, on oksfad msen, edmit ddi keimbridg taenz aut 
bete klsesikl skolez dz wel ez bete msefemsetifenz? 

B. jes, teikiQ de bAlk ev de stjudents, dei a bete spejelists 
dee. 

A. wot, den, du ju kleim fer oksfed? 

B. in de feest pleis ai biliv d(e)e z not mAt/ te ifdz bitwin 
aue best men end dee best men in ide dipMment. bet 
wen ju kAm te de kwestfen ev dgenrel inlaitnment, ev 
pauer ev |)iiikiii end ev ikspresiQ joe |)5ts, ai biliv aue 
treinili iz de best, dou oupen te de t/adg ev s6fistri. ai 
J)iiik e litl sofistri, not tti mAt/, iz not e bsed J)iQ fer 
e JAQ msen. it oupenz hiz maind end breiks daun 
full/ pr^dgedisiz. bisaidz it 61 weez of in taim end dAz 
nt privent hiz setliij daun te de week fe wit/ hi z fitid 
bai neit/e. 

A. bet wot ev da p^s-men? ju hev hidetu spoukn ounli ev 
de men hu rid fer onez. 

B. de p^s-men in mai epinjen ar intaitld te mAt/ rispekt. 
dei reprizent de men te hum djinjes iz fe de 
moust pat dinaid, bet dee beeden iz bai nou minz e 
lait wAn, end not do sm61ist meosi iz /oun dem. 
meni e maen hu gets hai onez et oksfed en 
keimbridg wud nt kee te si(t) daun te de pUs- 

11* 
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man's papers, in which minute details are insisted upon 
and cannot be shirked. 

A. I fear I have only elicited a very fragmentary account 
of English university studies, but perhaps you will be 
good enough another day to answer any questions of 
mine. 

B. With pleasure. I am always at your service. 
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monz peipez, in wit/ minju't*) diteilz ar insistid Qpon 
ond ksenot bi /eekt. 

A. ai fiar ai v ounli elisitid 9 veri frsegmenteri akaunt 9v 
iQgli/ juniv89siti stAdiz, bet pehseps ju 1 bi gud inAf 
on Ado dei tu ^nser eni kwestjenz qv main. 

B. wid plege. ai m 61wiz dt jo seevis. 

*) also: mainju't. 
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Conversation XIV. 

English University Life. 
No. 2. Amusements and Social Life. 

A. I think it is hopeless to attempt to get deeper into the 
educational side of the English University life, but 
would you mind telling me a little about the social 
life and amusements of the students? 

B. Certainly, and in this respect what I say of Oxford you 
may consider to apply to Cambridge. There is but 
little difference, except in mere names, between the two 
universities in this respect. 

A. What are your principal amusements? 

B. In point of numbers the river claims the largest number 
of votaries. Each college has at least one, at Cambridge 
several racing boats on the river. The preparation for 
the races occupies the afternoons of most of these men. 

A; But does this go on all the year? 

B. Pretty nearly. In the winter they are preparing for the 
spring races (juniors, called "torpids**), and in the spring 
for the summer races (seniors). It takes a long time 
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konvGseifan XIV. 

iiigli/ junivaesiti laif. 
n^. 2. amjuzmonts and sou/al laif. 

A. ai |)iQk it s houplis tu atemt to get dipar into di ed- 
jukei/onal said av di iiigli/ junivaositi laif, bat wud ju 
maind teliQ mi a liLl abaut da sou/al laif and amjiiz- 
mants av da stjudants? 

B. saatnli, and in dis rispekt wot ai sei av oksfad ju mei 
kansidar tu aplai ta keimbridj. dea z bat litl difrans, 
iksept in mia neiniz, bitwin da tii junivaasitiz in dis 
rispekt. 

A. wot a jo prinsipl amjuzmants? 

B. in point av nAmbaz da riva kleimz da lad^ast nAmbar av 
voutariz. it/ kolidj haez at list WAn, at keimbridg sevral 
reisiQ bouts on da riva. d^ preparei/an fa do reisiz 
okjupaiz di ^ftonunz av moust av diz men. 

A. bat dAz dis gou on 61 da jaa? 

B. priti niali. in da winta dei a pripeariii fa da 
spriQ reisiz (dgunjaz, k61d "tipidz") and in da spriii 
fa da sAma reisiz (sinjaz). it teiks a Ioq taim 
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to bring crews to the requisite pitch of training and of 
style in rowing. 

A. And what amusement ranks next to boating? 

B. Cricket absorbs a large number of men — almost as 
many as boating. This is a game that requires evea 
more time and skill. Then in the winter football is 
now very generally played. I will tell you more about 
foot-ball another day. Some men practise athletics 
without being either foot-ball players or cricketers or 
rowers. 

A- Indeed! Can they gain any distinction in this way? 

B. Well you must remember that every college and also 
the universities combined hold athletic sports everj' year. 
In these sports running, jumping, throwing heavy weights 
&c. form the principal feature, and it is obvious that 
a man may excel in these without being skilled in the 
other games. 

A. Does a mere athlete rank as high in the opinion of 
his fellow-students as a good cricketer or oars-man? 

B. That depends on the man himself. Generally not. But 
still he can shed considerable glory on his college or 
his university, and so, if he is a decent fellow, his 
athletic prowess may bring him considerable honour 
and popularity. 

A. Are Englishmen good runners? 

B. The best in the world. There is no country in which 
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t8 briii kruz ta d© rekwizit pit/ av treiniii and ov stall 
in rouiii. 

A. and wot amj^zmant xaeiiks nekst ta boutiQ? 

B. krikit abs5bz a ladj nAmbar av men — 61moust az meni 
az boutiQ. dis iz a geim dset rikwaiaz ivn m6a taim 
and skil. ^en in da winto fut-b61 iz nau veri dgenrali 
pleid. ai 1 tel ju nj6r abaut fut-b61 anAda dei. SAin men 
praektis 8e|)l^tiks widaut biii^ ida fut-b61 pleiaz aa krikitaz 
oa rouaz. 

A. indid! keen dei gein eni distiiik/an in dis wei? 

B. wel ju mast rimemba dat evri kolidg and 5lsou di juni- 
vaasitiz kambaind hould 3eJ)letik sp5ts evri jaa. in diz. 
sp6ts FAniii, dgAmpiQ, {)rouiQ hevi weits Ac. f5m da 
prlnsipl fit/a, and it iz 6bvia9 dat a maen mei iks^l 
in diz widaut biiii skild in di Ada geimz. 

A. dAz a miar ae|)li't raeiik az hai in di apinjan av hiz 
felo *)-sljudants az a gud krikitar or 6zmen? 

B. daet dipendz on dB maen himself, dgenrali not. bat 
stil hi kan fed kansidrabl gl6ri on hiz kolidg oa hiz 
junivaasiti, and sou, if hi iz a disant felo(u), hiz ae|)letik 
prauis mei brii^ him kansidrabl onar and popjulseriti. 

A. ar ii^li/man gud rAnaz? 

B. da best in da waald. d(e)a z nou kAntri in wit/ 

*) or: felou. 
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so 'many men can run so swiftly and for such long 
distances. This comes from their games and their 
careful training. 

A. What do you call long distances? 

B. Well, our long races range from a quarter of a mile to 
four miles. *) Occasionally races of ten and twelve miles 
are run. 

A. What time is considered fast for these distances? 

B. For a hundred yards from ten to eleven seconds, for a 
quarter-mile from 53 to 56 seconds, for a mile 4 minutes 
and 20 seconds to 4V2 minutes, for four miles a few 
seconds under the 20 minutes, and so on. 

A. Incredible! 

B. So foreigners always say — but these times are rigidly 
taken by independent witnesses armed with the best 
chronometers, and you can go for yourself and test the 
truth of what 1 tell you. 

A. But are not such contests very dangerous to health? 

B. I think not as a rule. Good runners generally live 
carefully and pay great attention to their training. With 
a sound heart and a spare habit of body a young man 
seldom injures himself by foot-racing. Occasionally men 
run who are physically unfit for it, and then they pay 
the penalty. But these cases are extremely rare. 

A. And foot-ball? Is that equally free from danger? 

B. That is a very different thing. Here the danger is 
very real. Injury to limbs and internal parts are very 

•) a mile = 1760 yards. 
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sou meiii men ken rAn sou swiftli end fa sAt/ bi^ 

distansiz. Sis kAmz fram tfee geimz and dea keafl 
treiniii. 

A. wot du ju k61 loQ distansiz? 

B. wel, aua Ioq reisiz reing fram a kw5tar av a mail ta f6a 
mailz. akeijanali reisiz av ten and twelv mailz a rAn. 

A. wot taim iz kansidad fast fa diz distansiz? 

B. far a hAndrad jadz fram ten tu il^vn sekandz, far a 
kw6ta-mail fram fifti-|)ri ta fifti-siks sekandz, far a mail 
f5a minits and a haf, fa f6a mailz a fju sekandz Anda 
^a twenti minits, and sou on. 

A. inkr^dibl ! 

B. sou forinaz 5lwiz sei — bat diz taimz a ridgidli teikn 
bai indipendant witnisiz amd wid da best kranomitaz, 
and ju kan gou fa joaself an test da tru|) av wot ai tel 

-a 

A. bat 4nt SAt/ kon tests veri deingaras ta hel|)? 

B. ai {)iiik not az a rul. gud rAnaz dgenrali liv keafali and 
pei greit aten/au ta dea treiniQ. wid a saund h4t and 
a spea haebit av bodi a JAi^ msen seldam indjaz himself 
bai fut-reisiQ. akeiganali men rAn hu a flzikali Anfit 
far it, and den dei pei da penalti. bat diz keisiz sir 
ikstrimli rea. 

A. and fut-b51? iz daet ikwali fri fram deingaV 

B. d^sBt s a veri difrant J)iii. hia da deingar iz 
veri rial. indgari ta limz and intaanal pats a veri 
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B. Two young men take each a large bag of finely torn 
paper and, having a few minutes start, they go off 
across-country, throwing out as they go handfuls of 
this paper which serves for "scent" to the pursuing 
hounds. These hunts sometimes extend for twelve or 
fifteen miles. This however is rather a school than a 
university sport. 

A. And are there no gymnasiums in your university towns? 

B. There are — but Englishmen care little as a rule for 
gymnastics. They prefer games or contests of some 
kind. Boxing is popular with a small section of men, 
but fencing has very few votaries. Yet Englishmen 
become excellent fencers when they take to it. A French 
fencing-master in Paris once told me that his best 
pupils were Englishmen, who had never had a lesson 
before they came to him. 

A. That is not unnatural considering the amount of time 
they devote to physical training. All exercises ought 
to come natural to them. But what of their social life? 
Have they any? 

B. Not much, apart from their out -door sports. I think 
as a rule the English undergraduate works pretty hard 
when in his rooms. — Still they have wine-parties after 
dinner, in which they poison themselves with bad 
port and sherry. Then they have private theat- 
ricals and debates at the Union Society. In the 
summer term breakfasts are also fashionable, and 
those who are fortunate enough not to be required. 
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B. tu JAii men teik it/ 8 ladj bseg 8v fainli t6n peiper end^ 
haeviii 9 fju minits st4t, dei gou 6f okros kAntri, |)rouiii. 
aut ez dei gou haendfulz 9v dis peipo witf seovz fo 
"sent" ta do pasjuiQ haundz. diz hAnts sAintaimz ikstend 
f9 twelv fiftin mailz. Jis hauevor iz radar a skul daa 
a junivaasiti sp6t. 

A. end a dea nou d3imn^izi9mz in jo9 junivaasiti taunz? 

B. d(e)dr a — bat ii^gli/man kea litl az a nil fa dgimnaestiks. 
dei prifaa geimz oa k5ntests av SAm kaind. baksii^ iz 
p6p]ula wid a sm61 sek/an av men, bat fensiQ haez veri 
fjii voutariz. jet iijgli/man bikAm ekslant fensaz wen dei. 
teik tu it. a fren/ fensiQ-m^tar in paeris wAns tould 
mi dat hiz best pjupilz war ii^gli/man, hu ad neva haed 
a lesn bif6a dei keim ta him. 

A. daet s not Annset/aral kansidriij di amaunt av taim dei 
divout ta fizikl treinii^. 61 eksasaiziz 6t ta kAm naBt/aral 
ta dem. bat wot av dea sou/al laif? haev dei eni? 

B. not mAt/, ap&t fram dear aut-d6a sp6ts. ai J)iiik 
az a rul di iQgli/ Andagraedjuit waaks priti had 
wen in hiz rumz. — stil dei haev wain-patiz glfta 
dina, in wit/ dei poizn damselvz wid baed 
p6t an /eri. den dei haev praivit |)i8Bt- 
rikalz an(d) dibeits at da junian sasaiati. in 6^ 
sAma taam brekfasts ar 61sou fae/anabl, and 
douz hu a f6t/anit iuAf not ta bi rikwaiad^ 
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either by the cricket -clubs or the boating - clubs, will 
form pleasant rowing parties to some pretty inn up or 
down the river, where they dine and enjoy themselves 
more after vour German fashion. 

A. Do they have drinking-clubs and drinking-customs? 

B. No, thank goodness, we have none of that sort of thing. 
Besides, our beer u so strong that it would be impossible 
to drink the quantities of beer which German students 
drink without serious consequences. 

A. I admit that we carry our beer -drinking rather to a 
ridiculous extent, but as you say the consequences are 
not serious with us. 

B. You would find it serious enough to effectually prevent 
you from playing our English games. 

A. Perhaps so, but then you see we have no wish to play 
them. "Landlich, sittlich", as we say. But have you 
no singing, no students' songs? 

B. Nothing of the kind. With us the singing only begins 
when the capacity for producing musical sounds, if it 
ever existed, has been long since obliterated. In fact 
singing with Enghsh undergraduates is distinctly dis- 
reputable, and is apt to bring them under the displeasure 
of the authorities. 

A. Heavens! Is it possible that Frau Musica should be 
held in such light esteem? 

B. Perhaps it is that we honour her too much to allow her 
to be so profaned — but Good bye, I must be going. 
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1^9 bai dQ krikit-klAbz 09 ^9 boutiQ-tlAbz, wil f6m 
plezut rouiQ pdtiz te sAin priti in Ap 09 daun dQ riv9, 
W89 dei dain eud indgoi demselvz m6r Mt9 joe d^eemen 
faBfen. 

A. du dei haev drii^kiQ-klAbz en driQkiii kAstemz? 

B. nou, faeiik gudnis, wi haev nAn ev tfaet s6t ev |)iii. 
bisaidz, aue bier iz sou stroQ tfet it wud bi imposebl te 
drii^k de kwontitiz ev bie wit/ dgeemen stjudents driijk 
witfaut sieries konsikwensiz. 

A. ai edmit tfet wi kaeri aue bie-driijkiii rUtfe tu e ridikjeles 
ikst^nt, bet sez ju sei (Je k6nsikwensiz d not sieries wid as. 

B. ju wed faind it sieries inAf tu if6kt/ueli privent ju 
frem pleiii^ auer ii^gli/ geimz. 

A. pehseps sou, bet den ju si wi hsev nou wi/ te plei tfem. 

"landlich, sittlich'*, ez wi sei. bet haev ju nou sii^iij, 
nou stjudents soqz? 

B. UAfiQ ev 5e kaind. w\d as de sii^iii ounli biginz wen 
tfe kepsesiti fe predjusii^ mjuzikl saundz, if it ever 
igzistid, hez bin Ioq sins eblltereitid. in faekt siijiii wiJ 
ii^gli/ Andegrsedjuits iz distlijktli disr^pjutebl end iz 
sept te briij tfem Ande tfe displ^ger ev di o|)6ritiz. 

A. hevnz! iz it posebi det "frau musica'* /ud bi held in 
SAt/ lait istim? 

B. pehseps it iz det wi one he tu mAt/ tu elau he te bi sou 
prefeind — bet gud bai, ai mest bi gouiij. 

'' 12 
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Conversation XV. 

On Philosophical Questions. 

A. What are you reading there so eagerly? I see it is au 
English book. 

B. Yes it is by your favourite author — Herbert Spencer. 

A. Indeed! Then you are not wasting your time whatever 
it may be. 

B. It is the popular edition of his Principles of Sociology. 
I find it wonderfully interesting. What a wealth of 
illustration, and what an extraordinary power of bringing 
into the focus of science the most microscopical details 
of every day life! 

A. Yes that is the great charm of sociology. You can 
study it anywhere where the human race exists. What 
Goethe makes the "Lustige Person" say to the dramatists 
may equally be applied to the sociologist: 

„Greift nur hinein in's voile Menschenleben, 
Ein jeder lebt's, nicht vielen ist's bekannt, 
Und wo ihr's packt, da ist's interessant." 

B. Yes that applies well to the extensive region of socio- 
logy which Spencer encourages us to explore. What 1, 
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konvoseifan XV. 

on fil8z6fikl kwest/anz. 

A. wot a ju ridiQ de^ sou igali? ai si it iz en ii^gli/ buk. 

B. jes it iz bai jo feivrit 6|)9 — heabet spens©. 

A. indid! den ju a not weistiQ jo taim wotever it mei bi. 

B. it iz 69 popjulor idffen 9v hiz prinsiplz 9V 80u/i6l9d3i. 
ai faind it WAudafii int9restiii. wot 9 welf 9v ilAstrei/9n, 
9nd wot 9n ikstr5dn9ri pau9r ev briijiii int9 ^9 foukes 9V 
sai9ns 69 moust maikr9sk6pikl dlteilz 9v evri dei laifl 

A. jes dsdt s ^9 greit tJUm 9V sou/i6l9dgi. ju k9n stAdi it 
eniwee we9 d9 (h)jtl£n9n reis igzists. wot "goethe" meiks 
tfa "lustige person" sei te ^9 dr8em9tists mei ikw9li bi 
9plaid t9 tf9 sou/i5l9d2ist: 

"greift nur hinein in's voile menschenleben, 
ein jeder lebt's, nicht vielen ist's bekannt, 
und wo ihr's packt, da ist's interessant." 

B. jes 8sdt 9plaiz wel t9 6i ikst^nsiv rid29n 9V sou/i6l9d3i 
wit/ spens9r inkA'ridgiz as tu ikspl6'9. wot ai, 

12* 
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as a German, most admire about Spencer is his beauti- 
fully clear style. Although the subject is by no means 
a simple one yet I have not met with one single sentence 
in the book which I could not understand at once. 

A. You would find the same thing in his more serious 
books. He never writes an obscure sentence, doubtless 
because his thoughts are always worked out clearly and 
not half-formed, as is the case with so many philosophical 
writers. I never could read a German philosopher of 
any sort. 

B. I hope you don't mean to imply that their thoughts 
are half-formed. 

A. I won't pretend to decide that point — but the fact 
remains undoubted that even native Germans of in- 
telligence find it difficult to read the works of their 
philosophers. 

B. Well yes. I suppose we must admit that German prose 
is a clumsy vehicle of thought as compared with French 
and even English; but do you seriously mean to say 
that you cannot read any German philosopher? 

A . Well 1 will make an exception in favour of Schopen- 
hauer. He certainly does condescend to write intelligibly 
sometimes; but as for Kant and Hegel and the other 
worthies, life is not long enough to cut one's way into 
their works. Besides metaphysics are played out. 

B. That is your opinion, but we will not dispute that 
point at present. 
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9z 9 d^aomdn, moust admaiar abaut speDS9(r) iz hiz bjMifl 
klie stall. 61dou 8b sAbdgikt iz bai nou minz e simpl 
WAD jet ai 9V not met wi6 wAn singl sentons in 69 
buk wit/ ai kud not Andestsend et wAns. 

A. ju wdd faind 6q seim fii^ in hiz m69 si9ri9s buks. hi 
nev9 raits an 9bskju9 sent9ns, dautlis bik5z hiz |)6ts ar 
61wiz W99kt aut kU9li 9nd not hM-f6md, dz iz 69 keis 
witf sou meni fil9z6fikl rait9z. ai nev9 kud rid 9 d399- 
m9n filo89f9r 9v eni s6t. 

B. ai houp ju dount min tu implai dot tfeo fits a haf-f6md. 

A. ai wount pritend to disaid dsei point — b9t ^9 fsekt rimeinz 
Audautid dot ivn neitiv dj99m9nz 9V int^iid29ns faind 
it dlfiklt to rid 69 W99ks 9V 8z9 fil5s9f9z. 

B. wel jes. ai s9pouz wi m9st 9dmit d9t dg99m9n prouz 
iz 9 kUmzi vrik9l 9v |)6t oz k9mpe9d witf fren/*) 9nd 
ivn iiiglif; b9t du ju si9ri9sli min t9 sei d9t ju k&nt 
rid eni dj99m9n Iil5s9f9? 

A. wel ai wil meik 9n iksep/9n in feiv9r 9v "schopenhauer". 
hi S99t9nli dAz kondis^nd to rait intehd29bli SAmtaimz; 
b9t 8BZ f9 "kanf* 9nd "hegeP' 9nd 8i aSb W99diz, laif 
iz not loQ iuAf to kAt wAnz wei int9 tfe9 W99ks. bisaidz 
met9flziks a pleid aut. 

B. 6sdt s jor opinjan, b9t wi wil not dispjii't daet point ot 
preznt. 

*) fren/ or frent/. Vid. In trod. 
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A. Why not now at once? Let us clear the air with a little 
wholesome discussion, and in the first place, that we 
may not fall into the common vice of people who argue, 
let us see whether we both mean the same thing by 
the term metaphysics. We cannot argue logically until 
we have our terms rigidly defined, and take care always 
to use them in the same sense throughout the discussion. 

B. Spoken like a Socrates? and since there is no escaping 
this challenge, I suppose I must put a good face on 
the matter and take up my weapon. I mean by meta- 
physics, 1 suppose, what most people mean. 

A. I am sorry to hear you. say so, for I see that we shall 
be a long time before our discussion can even begin. 

B. And why so, pray? 

A. Simply because most people attach no definite meaning 
to the term at all, but apply it indiscriminately to several 
distinct branches of science. 

B. Then suppose we substitute another term — philosophy. 
I suppose we shall both be agreed as to the meaning 
of that term? 

A. I hope we may be, but I am not so sure, for this term 
is more abused than the other. What do you mean by 
philosophy ? 

B. Well, I don't mean any particular science but the 
assemblage of sciences which have for their object- 
matter the operations of the mind. 

A. Oh dear! this will never do. What a lot of preliminary 
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A. wai not nau 9t wads? let 9s klie 6i ea wid 9 litl houlsam 
diskAfan, and in 6q faast pleis, dat wi mei nat f61 inta 
da koman vais av pipl hu a'gju, let as si weda wi bou|) 
min da seira fiii bai da taam metafljiks. wi ksenot 
d'gju ladgikali antil wi hav aua taamz ridjidli difaind, 
and teik kea(r) 6lwiz ta jtlz dam in da seim sens |)rMut 
da disk A/an. 

B. spoukan laik a s6ukratizl and sins dar iz nou iskeipiQ 
dis t/selang, ai sapouz ai mast put a gud feis an da 
msetar and teik Ap mai wepn. ai min bai metafiziks, 
ai sapouz, wot moust pipl min. 

A. ai am son ta hia ju sei sou, for ai si dat wi /al bi a 
loQ taim bifir aua diskA/an kan ivn bigin. 

B. and wai sou, prei? 

A. simpli bikiz moust pipl ataetf nou d^finit miniij ta da 
taam at 61, bat aplai it indiskrlminitli ta sevral distli^kt 
brdn/iz av saians. 

B. den sapouz wi sA'bstitjut auAda taam — filosafi. ai sapouz 
wi /al bou|) bi agrid sez ta da minii^ av dset taam? 

A. ai houp wi mei bi, bAt ai m not so(u) /ua, foa dis taam 
iz m6r abjftzd dan di Ada. wot du ju min bai fil5safi? 

B. wel, ai dount min eni patikjala saians bAt di as^mblidj 
9V saiansiz wit/ bsBV fa dear 6bdgikt mseta di opar^i/anz 
av da maind. 

A. ou dia! dis wil neva d^. wot a lot av prillminari 
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work we have before us. Then you include under me- 
taphysics (which you regard as synonymous with philo- 
sophy) all the mental and moral sciences — psychology, 
logic, aesthetics and ethics. You surely did not imagine 
that I considered these as "played out". 

B. I am glad to see I was mistaken, but pray make your 
own definition and let me see if we have any ground 
of controversy left. 

A. Well, I have always been taught by my college tutors 
that metaphysics was the science of pure being, being 
apart from phenomena — whatever that may be! The 
name is of course a misnomer and arose from a purely 
accidental circumstance. 

B. Yes, I remember that. The compilers of Aristotle's 
works finding a treatise without a title, coming just 
after the physics and dealing with ontological speculations 
had the bright idea of calling it metaphysics {fifrd 

A. Just so; and this ridiculous term has been transmitted 
to us through the middle ages with all the accumulated 
vagueness of 22 centuries. Some modern writers, how- 
ever, have combined in the desperate effort to get some 
definite meaning attached to it, and I believe that which 
I gave just now is the one most commonly implied by 
the term. It would of course be better to adopt more 
generally the term ontology, which readily suggests the 
subject of this so-called science. 

B. Why "so-called**? 
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woek wi hsev bif6r as. Sen ju iukMd And9 metefiziks 
(witf ju rigM 9z 8iii6nim9s wid fibsefi) 61 6q mental 
end moTol saiansiz — saik5bd3i, 15dgik, is|)^tiks end ^|)iks. 
ju sueli did not im«edjin dot ai konsidad diz 9z "pleid 

B. ai 9m gted ta si ai waz misteikan, bat prei meik jor 
oun definl/au and let rai si if wi hsev eni graund av 
k6ntravaasi left. 

A. wel, ai v 61wiz bin t6t bai mai kolidj tj^taz tfat meta- 
flziks woz da saians av pjua biii^, biii^ apat fram 
fiu5mana — woteva dset mei bi! da neim iz av k6s a 
misnoumar and arouz fram a pjuali seksidental 
saakamstans. 

B. jes, ai rimemba dset. da kampailaz av 8erist5tlz waaks 
faindiij a tri'tiz widaut a taitl, kAmii^ dgAst afta da flziks 
an(d) diliij wid ontabdjikl spekjulei/anz hsed da brait 
aid(a(r) av k61iii it metafiziks (^tja ra ^>v<s^xa). 

A. dgAst sou, and dis ridlkjalas taam (h)az bin trsensmitid 
tu AS |)ru da midl eidgiz wid 61 di akjiimjuleitid veignis 
av twanti-tu sent/ariz. SAm modan raitaz, baueva, hav 
kambaind in da desp(a)rit efat ta get SAm defnit minii^ 
atset/t tu it, and ai biliv dset wit/ ai geiv dgAst nau iz 
da WAU moust komanli implaid bai 6^ taam. it wud 
9v k6s bi beta tu adopt m6a dgenrali 6^ taam ont61adgi^ 
wit/ redili sadjests da sAbdgikt av dis sou-k61d saians. 

B. wai "sou-k61d'*? 
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A. Now we are coming to the point — but once more I 
must ask you to give me a definition. What do you 
mean by "science"? 

B. I mean a mass of ascertained facts on any given subject, 
together with the generaHzations necessary for extending 
our knowledge of the subject. So Physiology is the 
body of facts hitherto ascertained with regard to organic 
beings, as such, together with the generalizations based 
upon them, which enable us to increase our knowledge 
of physiological facts. The method too forms an im- 
portant part of every science, but — 

A. Well — I don't find much fault with your definition. 
It concedes at all events the main point that science is 
knowledge. Now that is precisely what metaphysics or 
ontology never was, or can be. It is a pseudo-science, 
a barren and never-ending inquiry into a subject on 
which we cannot possibly have any knowledge. Does 
anything underlie phenomena? Is there any criterion 
for the evidence of our senses? Is there such a thing 
as matter? If so, what is it? Can anything unconditioned 
exist? These are the everlasting questions of the so-called 
science of metaphysics. And they never have, and never 
can receive any answer but bare unsupported assertions. 
A real science may occasionally raise questions, but a 
science which only raises questions and never answers 
them is, I maintain, no science at all, but only a standing 
nuisance which ought to be aboUshed. 
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A. nau wi e kAmiii t9 ^9 point — bat waiis mir ai mast 
dsk ju ta giv mi a definlfan. wot du ju min bai 
aaians*'? 
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B. ai min a mses av sesat^ind fsekts on eni givan sAbdgikt, 
tageda witf da dgenarselizei/anz n^sisri far ikstendiQ aua 
nolidg av da SAbdgikt. sou fizi61adgi iz da bodi av fsekts 
hidatu sesat^ind wid rigM tu 6g£enik biii^z, az SAt/, 
tageda wid da dgenarseligeifanz beist apon dam, wit/ 
ineibl as tu inkris aua nolidg av fiziabdgikl fsekts. 6q 
mej)ad tu f5mz an irap6tant pat av evri saians, bAt — 



A. wel — ai dount faind mAt/ filt wid joa defini/an. it 
kansidz at 61 iv^nts da mein point dat saiens iz nolidj. nau 
dset iz prisaisli wot raetaflziks or ont51ad3i neva woz, oo ksen 
bi. it iz a s]'iido(u)-saians, a bseran and nevar-endiQ inkwaiari 
intu a SAbdjikt on wit/ wi ksenot posabli hsev eni nolidg. 
dAz eni|)iQ Andalai fin5mana? iz dear eni kraitiarian fa 
di ^vidans av aua sensiz? iz dea SAt/ a J)iQ az mseta? 
if sou, wot iz it? ksen enij)iii Ankandi/and iggist? diz a 
di evaldstiQ kwest/anz av da sou-k61d saians av metafiziks. 
and dei neva hsev, and neva ksen risiv eni ansa bat bear 
Ansapitid asaa/anz. a rial saians mei akeiganali reiz 
kwest/anz, bat a saians wit/ ounli reiziz kwest/anz and 
nevar dnsaz dam iz, ai mantein, nou saians at 61, bat 
ounli a stsendii^ njuzans wit/ 6t ta bi aboli/t. 
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B. It is very evident you know nothing of German meta- 
physics. 

A. Thank heaven I do not. I have wasted quite enough 
time over English metaphysics, and my only regret is 
that I ever wearied my brains with such stuff at all. 
A little of it goes a long way. It would only take a 
few hour's rational conversation to initiate any intelligent 
person into all the principal questions of metaphysics, 
properly so-called — and it is only the fashion of 
universities which encourages men to spend so much 
time and write so many books on such an unprofitable 
subject. 

B. I can't agree with all you say, though there is a good 
deal of truth in it; but you will at least admit that 
metaphysics have been of some service to science in 
the strict sense of the word by encouraging close and 
accurate thinking. For instance the Kantian philosophy 
has not only been useful in furthering clear and accurate 
thought, but also directly, by limiting the law of cau- 
sation to the world of phenomena and proving that it 
holds absolutely in that world, and thereby leaving 
teleological speculations without a leg to stand on. 

A. True. If all metaphysicians had been of Kant's gigantic 
strength, no harm would have been done. But you 
can't deny that many of them with their vague phra- 
seology have inoculated scientific language with aU sorts 
of erroneous conceptions. 

B. If I were not so sleepy to-night I should like to take 
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B. it iz veri evident ju nou nAj)iQ 9v dgeemeu metefiziks. 

A. I)8eiik hevn ai dil not. ai 9v weistid kwait inAf taim 
ouvar iiiglif metdflziks, end mai ounli rigr^t iz dot ai 
eve wiorid mai breinz wi? sAtJ stAf et 61. o litl ev it 
gouz e loQ wei. it wed ounli teik e fjii auez rsejenel 
konvesei/en tu inlfieit eni int^lidgent peesn intu 61 ?e 
prfnsipl kwest/enz ov meteflziks propoli sou-k61d — end 
it iz ounli ?e fsefon ev juniveesitiz wit/ iukAridgiz men 
te spend sou mAtJ taim end rait sou meui buks en 
sAt/ en Anprofitebl sAbdgikt. 

B. ai k&nt egri wid 61 ju sei, ?ou de z e gud dil ev tnij) 
in it; bet ju wil et list edmit ?et meteflziks hev bin ev 
SAm seevis te saiens, in 9e strikt sens ev de weed, bai 
inkAridgii^ klous end sekjurit |)iQkiQ. fer instens 9e 
ksentien fil5sefi hsez not ounli bin jilsfl in feederiQ klier 
end gekjurit J)5t, bet 61sou dir^ktli (dair^ktli) bai UmitiQ 
Sq 16 ev k6zeijen te 6q weeld ev fin6mene end pri^viQ 
det it houldz 8bbsel(j)utli in 9set weeld, end deebai livii^ 
t^liel5dgikel spekjulei/enz widaut e leg te stsend on. 

A. tnl. if 61 metefizlfenz bed bin ev ksents dgaigsentik 
streiij), nou h&m wed hev bin dAU. bet ju kdnt dinai 
?et meni ev ?em wi? ?ee veig freiziiledji hev inikju- 
leitid saientffik IseQgwidg wid 61 s6ts ev er6unjes ken- 
sep/enz. 

B. if ai we(e) not sou slipi te-nait ai /ed laik te ti 
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up the cudgels for the metaphysicians with more vigour. 
Many of them are a little foggy, I admit, but they are 
honest men, who are striving honestly after the truth. 

A. Honest if you will — but useless beyond aU other men. 
To my mind the hiimblest working-man is more useful 
to mankind than the man who spends his life in dream- 
ing of "das Ding an sich". Besides tell me honestly — 
is not Hindoo metaphysics as much ndvanced as that 
of Germany or England? Have we added anything to 
the old problems, or anything to their solution during 
the last 2000 years? 

B. Even supposing you are right, yet surely the perpetual 
recurrence of these questions is an additional proof of 
the impossibility of shirking them. And although we 
have not yet attained perfect knowledge on these questions, 
yet it is something gained if the transcendental nature 
of certain problems is now an established fact, whereas 
the ancient philosophers wasted their strength upon 
them. Take the quadrature of the circle. It certainly 
is a result not to be underrated that this problem, which 
occupied some of the best mathematicians for centuries, 
has now been proved insoluble and has ceased to be 
a matter of controversy. 

A. True, the mathematicians have dismissed insoluble 
problems, but it seems to me that the metaphysicians 
are still running after their own tails as they did two 
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Ap da kAdgelz fo 6q metofizifenz wi? m6o vige. meni 
9V 6dm §LT 9 litl fogi, ai admit, bat dei §lt onist men^ 
hu a straiviQ honistli ^fta da truj). 

A. onist if ju wil — bat jiislis bijond 61 Ada men. t9 
mai maind da hAmblist waakiij-msen iz m6a jusfl t9 
msenkaind dan da msen hu spendz hiz laif in drimiQ av 
"das ding an sich**. bisaidz tel mi onistli — iz not 
blndu metaflziks az mAt/ advdnst az dset av djaamani 
or iQgland? hav wi sedid enij)iii ta di ould problamz or 
enij)iii ta dea saljiifan*) djuariQ da Ust tu |)auzand jaaz? 

B. ivn sapouziQ ju a rait, jetjuali da pap^tjual**) rikA'rans 
av diz kwest/auz iz an adlfanal pruf av di imposablliti 
av /aakiQ dam. and 61dou wi hav not jat ateind pa'afikt 
nolidg on diz kwest/anz, jet it iz SAmJ)iii geind if d& 
trsensand^ntal neitjar av saatan problamz iz nau an 
istsebli/t fsekt, wearsez di einjant fil6safaz weistid de^ 
streiij) apon dam. teik da kwodratjuar av dB saakl. it 
saatnli iz a rizAlt not ta bi Andareitid dat dis problam 
wit/ okjupaid sAm av da best m8e|)am8etijanz fa sentjariz 
haz nau bin prilvd ins61jubl and haz sist ta bi a msetar 
av kontravaasi. 

A. tr\i, dd m8ej)am8etijanz hav dismlst insiljubl 
problamz, bat it simz ta mi dat 6q metafizl/anz 
a stil TAniQ dfta dear ouu teilz az dei did iH 

*) or: soljiijan. 
**) or: pap4t/ual. 
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or three thousand years ago. Your newest German 
philosophers are mainly interesting because they trench 
so largely upon purely scientific ground. Witness 
Schopenhauer and his disciple Hartmann. What are 
they but evolutionists? illogical no doubt, for no evo- 
lutionist can be a pessimist, but still they are far 
removed from the barren type of metaphysicians, who 
are no longer to be tolerated; for the world has made 
up its mind to let their problems drop and get on 
with its busiuess. 

B. And what, pray, is its business? 

A. To make our lives here more comfortable, more happy 
and more satisfying; to make human life generally worth 
having, whether there is another life hereafter or not 

B. Why that is rank materialism! 

A. I care very little what it is called, names do not frighten 
me at all, but that is undoubtedly the aim of civilisation 
and of science — or can you suggest any other aim? 
Is it the opposite — to make men's lives more mise- 
rable and life less worth having? or is it something 
between the two — to produce an equilibrium of com- 
fort and discomfort, happiness and unhappiness, so that 
life may be neither worth having nor losing, but simply 
indifferent? 

B. Well, I presume that the former is the more logical — 
but you surely don't mean to set up egotism or utiU- 
tarianism as your ethical standard? 

A. Egotism and utilitarianism are two diametrically opposite 
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o {)ri {)auz9nd jeoz egou. jae njilist dgoamon fil6safez 
a meinli intarestiQ bikiz dei trenf sou l&dgli opon pjueli 
saientlfik graund. witnis "schopenhauer" end hiz disdipl 
"hartmann**. wot §l de\ bet eyelju'/enists? il6dgikel nou 
daut, fe nou evoljiijenist ken bi e p^simist, bet stil dei 
a fd rimuvd frem 6b bseren taip ev metefizijenz, hu a 
nou loQge te bi tolereitid; foe de weeld hsBz meid Ap 
its maind te let dee pi-oblemz drop end get on wid its 
biznis. 

B. end wot, prei, iz its biznis? 

A. te meik aue laivz hie in6e kAmfetebl, na6e hsepi end 
m6e saetisfaiiii ; te meik (h)j6men laif dgenreli wee{) 
hsBviii, wede der iz euAde laif hierafter o not. 

B. wai dsdi iz rseiik metierielizm ! 

A. ai kee veri litl wot it iz k5ld, neimz du not fraitn mi 
et 61, bet dset iz Andautidli d\ eim ev sivilaizeijen end 
ev saiens — oe ksen ju sedjest eni Ader eim? iz it 6\ 
6pezit — te meik menz laivz m6e mizerebl end laif les 
wee|) hseviQ? or iz it sAinJ)iQ bitwin de tu — te predjxis 
en ikwillbriem ev kAmfet end diskAmfet, hsepinis end 
Anhsepinis, sou det laif mei bi naide weej) hseviii noe 
liiziQ bet simpli indifreut? 

B. wel, ai prizjii'm det de f4mer iz de m5e lidgikel — bet 
ju /ueli dount min te set Ap egetizm oe jiltiliteerienizm 
ez jor e|)ikel stsended? 

A. egetizm end jiitiliteerienizm a til daiem^trikeli 6pezit 

13 
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things, but as a matter of fact I have said nothiug 
about either. It is true that when I said the aim of 
mankind was to make itself happier I was practically 
adopting the motto of utilitarians. What then? I 
imagine that does not make it less true? We may not 
agree with the means which some utilitarians have 
advocated, but we can hardly quarrel with the end. 
Have not all philosophers in that sense been utilitarians, 
from Aristotle down to the present day? 

B. I don't know that I am prepared to admit that "right 
away", as the Yankees say. 

A. Well it would be easy enough to prove it, but it is too 
large a question to enter into this evening. How the 
time has gone! I shall lose my omnibus. 

B. Do stay a little longer. I have only just warmed up 
to the conversation. It will do you no harm to walk 
home. It is only half an hour's walk. 

A. You are very kind; but I must be up early to-morrow. 
I have a visit to make in the country. 

B. Well, if you must go you must, but don't be long before 
you come again. I should like to hear your schemes 
for making the world happy. 

A. You are pleaged to be satirical, and I know very well 
you have written me down a Philistine, but I can't 
help that. I make no claim to possess a panacsea. To 
make the world happy must be the work of many 
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{)iQz, bat 9z e msetar 9V fsekt ai 9v sed nA|)iQ obaut 
idd. it iz tril det wen ai sed 6i eim ev insenkaiiid waz 
to meik itself hsepia ai waz prsektikeli odoptiii 6q m6tou 
8V jiitililearienz. wot den? ai imsedjin Sset dAz not meik 
it les tru? wi mei not ogrl wid do minz wit/ SAm 
jiililiteorionz hov sedvok^itid, hot wi kon h^dli kworol 
wi? di end. hsev not 61 fil5sof9z in daet sens bin jutili- 
teerionz, from seristitl daun to 6q prezant dei? 

B. ai dount nou d9t ai 9m pripeod tu odmit dset "rait 9wei", 
9z d9 jseQkiz sei. 

A. wel it wod bi izi inAf to priiv it, bot it iz it l&dg 9 
kwest/on tu entor intu dis ivniQ. hau do taim hoz 
g6n*)! ai /ol luz mai 6mnibAs. 

B. dU stei litl loQgo. ai ov ounli djAst w6rad Ap to do 
konvasei/on. it 1 dii ju nou hdm to w5k houm. it s 
ounli hdf on auoz w6k. 

A. ju veri kaind; bat ai mAst bi Ap ooli to-raoro(u). ai 
hsev vizit to meik in do kAntri. 

B. wel, if ju mAst gou ju mAst, bot dount bi Idij bif6o ju 
kAin ogen. ai /od laik to hio jo skimz fo meikiQ do 
woald hsepi. 

A. ju plizd to bi saetirikl, ond ai nou veri wel 

ju hov ritn mi daun o fllistain, bot ai kdnt 

help dset. ai meik nou kleim to p9zes 9 psenoslo* 

to meik do woold hsepi mAst bi do wook ov meni 



*) '*gon'' and "g6n" are both used, but the latter is best. 
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centuries and of many generations of men. But that 
the world will become happier I have little doubt, when 
it leaves off fjimm^a ipQoyri^ttv and turns to its practical 
wants. I suppose you won't deny that the world has 
become happier precisely in proportion as it has given 
up dreaming and appUed itself to the tree of knowledge. — 
But I forgot — you are an admirer of the middle 
ages. Do you know what a French philosopher has 
just said about the middle ages? 
B. Nothing good, I dare swear. 

A. No, indeed. He asserts and proves it too, to my 
satisfaction, that during much of the middle ages men 
were for the most part mad, in the literal sense of 
the word i. e. their brains were diseased more or less. 

B. That's, to say they did not hold his opinions. How like 
a Frenchman ! 

A. I assure you it's no question of depreciating any par- 
ticular opinions. He simply produces, in the most 
judicial manner, an array of facts which leaves no doubt 
in an impartial mind that epidemics of insanity were 
of constant occurrence throughout Europe during at 
least two or three hundred years. But now 1 really 
must wish you good night. 

B. After your Parthian shot! That's hardly fair, but! will 
be even with you next time. Here — light a fresh cigar. 
You will want something to keep out the cold night 
air. Good night. 
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sentjbriz end 9V meni dgenerei/onz ov men. bet ffet 
Sq woeld wil bilcAm hsepia ai hsev litl daut, wen it livz 
of ''/LitTifo^a fifovUCttv*' and teenz tu its prsektikl wonts, 
ai sepouz ju wount dinai tfet de weeld hez bikAm bsepie 
prisaisli in prep6/on oz it hez givn Ap drimiii end eplaid 
itself te de tri ev nolidj. — bet ai fegot — ju §ly en 
edmaierer ev ?e midl eidgiz. du ju nou wot a fren/ 
filisefe hez dgAst sed ebaut ?e midl eidgiz? 

B. nAj)iQ gud, ai dee swee. 

A. nou, indid. hi esoets end priivz it tii, to mai ssetisfeek/en, 
ffet djueriQ niAt/ ev de midl eidjiz men wee fe de moust 
part msed, in ?e litrel sens ev de weed, id est ?ee 
breinz wee dizizd m6r o les. 

B. ?8et s te sei dei did not hould hiz epinjenz. hau laik 
e fren/meni 

A. ai e/ue ju it s nou kwest/en ev diprffieitiii eni patlk- 
juler*) epinjenz. hi simpli predjusiz in 6q moust 
dgudifel m8ene(r) en erei ev fsekts wit/ livz nou daut 
in en impa/el maind tfet epid^miks ev insseniti wer ev 
konstent okArens |)ruaut juerep djueriQ et list tii o {)rl 
hAndred jeez, bet nau ai rieli mAst wi/ ju gud nait* 

B. MiQ joe pa'j)jen foil deest s h^dli fee, bet ai wil bi ivn 
wid jii nekst taim. hie — lait e fre/ sigfi'. jti 1 wont 
SAraJ)iii te kip aut do kould nait ee. gud nait. 



') also: petlkjulo. 
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N o t e s. 

Cricket. 

To enter in any detail into the history and the evolution of this 
game would occupy too much space. We shall therefore merely give a 
brief explanation of the game as it is now played. 

The game is generally played by eleven players on each side, but 
it can be played with more, or leos. The ball used is made of feathers 
or wool, so tightly covered over with leather that it becomes of the 
consistency of hard wood. This toughness is necessary owing to the 
Bcvere treatment which it receives.. Tts w»^ight is from 5'/* to 5*/* oz. 
Two bottle-shaped pieces of wood MH^^BIH^B called "bats'* with which 
the ball is struck, and six others called ''stumps*', are all the other im- 
plements absolutely required for the game. Bats have a cane handle in- 
serted into a thick tough piece of hickory. A good bat costs from 
15/ to £ 1. Two "wickets'* are "pitched** opposite each other at a 
distance of 22 yards. Each wicket is 8 inches in width and consists of 
three "stumps** of sufficient thickness to prevent the ball passing through 
either of the two openings of the wicket. On the top of the wicket two 
pieces of wood called "bails** fit into grooves on the stumps thus |j|. 
In a line with each wicket and extending three feet on each side is a 
chalked line called the "bowling-crease'*, beyond which the bowler must 
not step, on penalty of bowling a "no-ball". 

Parallel to this line, and four feet in front of it, is drawn the 
"popping-crease**. The batsman must never stand outside this line, (at 
least his bat must always be inside it) though he may stand behind the 
bowling-crease if he pleases. The bat must not be more than 47* inches 
in width nor 38 inches in length. The general principles of the game 
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ba^e already been explained in the dialogue. It remains to point out 
that the score is reckoned by "runs*^ which are made by the bat^tmen 
exchanging their places after one of them has struck the ball. It must 
be observed that the batsman is not compelled to run every time he 
strikes the ball, though boys sometimes play a rough-and-ready game 
called "tip and run**, in which the batsman must run for every hit. The 
object of this is to get him "out" quickly, so that the innitigs of each 
boy may come more quickly. 

A "no-ball", that is a ball considered by the umpire as for some 
reason unfair, counts a run to the "in** side; so also does a *'wide*\ or 
ball which pitches at an unreasonable distance to the left or right of the 
batsman. This also is for the umpire to decide. The different ways of 
being put "out" have been expl'«ined already, viz. "bowled", "stumped", 
"caught", "run-out" "leg-before" and "hit-wicket". 

The position of the "field" or "out" side varies according to the 
style and strength of both bowler and bati^man, and it is the business 
of the captain of the fielding side to place his field as he thinks most 
to his advantage. Beady obedience to a mere gesture of the captain is 
essential to a good "field". Tie annexed diagram shows the position of 
the field when the bowling is fast and the batsman an average hitter. 

Four, five or six deliveries of the ball fiom one end, (according to 
circumstances) constitute an "over". The umpire keeps count of these 
and when he calls "over"l, the fielders change positions, and the bowling 
is resumed at the other end. A skilful batsman playing with a weak 
partner will so contrive his runs that the bulk of the bowling falls to 
his share, and many a match has been won by a good player thus 
"bolstering-up" his fellow batsman. As regards dress, cricketers generally 
wear loose white flannel-shirts and trowsers, but most clubs have some 
distinctive colours or badges worn either on the caps or straw-hats or 
"blazers" (flannel-coats). Spiked shoes are also very desirable to prevent 
slipping, and "pads" to protect the batsman's legs. The "wicket-keeper", 
who has the lion's share of fielding, not only wears pads but protects 
his hands with gloves backed with india-rubber. 
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Ordinary matches consist of two innings for each side and are 
limited to two days, bnt important matches are sometimes limited to 
three days. The ayerage match, howeyer, is generally completed in one 
day, and if the side which goes in second makes 60 runs less than the 
other side has made it "follows its innings*', i. e. has to play its second 
innings before the other side. 

A' word must be said as to the expenses of the game. Althoagh 
these may be trifling when players are not too particular, yet, as a matter 
of fact, the yarious accessories often render the game yery expensiye. 
To rent a large field, to level it, to keep it constantly mowed, levelled, 
watered and repaired with the best turf, to keep one or two "professional 
cricketers**, to erect barriers round the field and large tents, to provide 
unlimited luncheons for the players and their guests — all this runs up 
a long bill, not to speak of bats and balls, travelling and carriage ex- 
penses &c. &c. But the greatest expenditure is that of time. A cricketer 
cannot help being an idle man in the season. 
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Plan of "Field". 
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Foot-ball. 

Foot-ball deserves some special notice owing to the extraordinary 
popularity which the game has obtained in England within the last fifteen 
years. Although some form of foot-ball has for centuries been more or 
less popular in England, it may be safely asserted that there are at least 
ten times as many players and clubs now as there were five-and-twenty 
years ago. There are practically two distinct forms of foot-ball now 
played, viz. the Rugby Union and the Association games. 

In the former the main object is to kick the ball over a "goal**, 
consisting of a cross-bar eighteen feet long joined to two upright posts 
at a height of ten feet from the ground. To give all the rules and 
technicalities of the game would take too much space. Suffice it to ray 
that the main distinctive feature of the Rugby game is that a player 
may pick up the ball when in movement and run with it l)ehind the 
adversaries' goal, after which he may under certain conditions bring the 
ball out in front of the goal and try to kick it over the bar. It is this 
practice of picking up the ball and running with it that gives rise to 
the exciting and often dangerous incidents known as "collaring", "scrim- 
maging" &c. which are the distinctive features of the Rugby game. A 
growing dislike, among the more civilised part of the community, to the 
roughness and personal contact inseparable from this game called forth 
the new or Association Game, in which the ball may not be touched with 
the hands, except by the goal-keeper. In this game the ball is not to 
be kicked over the crossbar but under it. The posts are eight yards 
apart and the cross-bar eight feet from the ground. Both games have 
their advantages and disadvantages, but, all things being duly considered, 
we believe that more skill and agility may be brought to bear in this 
^ame than in the Rugby. Brute force is certainly of less value, and 
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probably less personal animosity is engendered. As to accidents they 
seem to be about equally frequent and dangerous in both games. 

There can be little doubt that, at all events among the lower 
classes in England, the game does not tend to soften the brutal element 
in men. Quarrels at matches are of constant occurrence, and violent 
assaults upon umpires and spectators may be read of almost daily in the 
papers. Unfortunately the magistrates are apt tu deal leniently with these 
cases instead of meting out the severest penalties of the law. 

Diagram senring to illustrate both games. 
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A A, A A Goal posts; B B, B B Goal lines; C C, C C "touch" lines; D D, D D "touch 

In goal*' (Rugby game only). 

In the Rugby game the dimensions of the playing ground are 
110 yards by 75 yards. 

In the Association game the field varies from 200 yards by 100 
to 100 yards by 70. 

The Bugby game is usually played with fifteen a side, the Asso- 
ciation with eleven. 

The balls consist of an india-rubber bag blown out and covered with 
a strong leather case; the Rugby ball being oval, the Association ball 
spherical. 
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Public Schools. 

Tbe term Public Schools is one which is very loosely used in 
England and conveys very vague ideas even to Englishmen. Just as 
everybody is now an Esquire and a gentleman, so nearly all schools claim 
to belong to The Public Schools. Originally the term was usually confined 
to six ancient and famous foundations — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Charterhouse, St. Paul's and Christ's Hospital. By degrees as other 
secondary schools, such as Rugby, Marlborough, Cheltenham, Clifton, Hai- 
leybury, Rossall <&c. grew in numbers and therefore in importance it 
became impossible to deny their right to this vague titlp. 

A further extension of the term is now generally made to most 
of the old foundation "Grammar" Schools (Schola Grammaticalis) and we 
think it may be said that the term Public Schools is now generally 
applied to all such schools as possess a foundation, whether ancient or 
modem, and a board of truetees or governors. In this sense all secondary 
schools which are not private property are Public Schools. By way of 
concession to the pride of Public Schoolmen (in the narrower sense) the term 
Great PuVilic Schools is very often given to the more important ones but 
there is absolutely no definite agreement as to which are to be so reckoned. 

The fact that the more important Public Schools in England are 
chiefly composed of boarders and not day boys is in some cases accidental 
but mainly arises out of English ideas and tastes. English people as a 
rule do not believe in home influences, at least for boys. Almost as soon 
as a l)oy can speak he is sent away to a Boarding-School. A boy brought 
up at home is always spoken of with more or less contempt or pity. Of 
course such schools as St. Paul's, Merchant Tailors', Christ's Hospital <&c. 
being in London, are day-schools, but the other great schools we have 
mentioned are almost wholly composed of boarders. A curious metamor- 
phosis may be mentioned in the case of Charterhouse, which so long as 
it remained in London was a day-school, but when it was removed to 
Oodalming in Surrey at once became a boarding-school like Eton or 
Harrow, and thereby greatly increased in prestige and wealth. Few 
foreigners have any idea of the size, luxury and beauty of some of these boy- 
colonies. No wonder the ordinary English Public School boy is so effectively 
weaned from his home and often longs for the end of his holidays. 
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University Education. 

It should be borne in mind by German readers that English nni- 
versities (at least Oxford and Cambridge) do not pretend to turn out 
men fully-equipped for so many professions as the German universities 
do. At all events they do not do so as a matter of fact. For instance 
few men studying medicine or law are satisfied with what they can get 
at these universities; London and some' other large towns offering greater 
advantages. Again architecture and engineering are practically unprovided 
for, and indeed men who choose these professions seldom pass through 
a university. The bulk of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin men might 
fairly be classified as follows: 

(1) Rich young men who wish to "complete their education'* i. e. have a 
pleasant time for a few years. Most of these read for a "pass** de- 
gree, and occasionally get it. 

(2) Those who intend to take Holy Orders. 

(3) Those who have no particular profession in view but trust to the 
chance- openings of a brilliant university career. Most of these 
become school-masters. A few get into journalism, the bar &c. 

(4) Those who intend to adopt law or medicine, but think that a uni« 
versify degree adds, to their respectability. But a medical degree 
cannot be taken without first taking an "arts** degree. 

"The Schools". This really is the building in which most of the 
university examinations are held at Oxford, but by a natural extension 
of its meaning the word is used to denote the examinations themselves 
whether there or elsewhere. The place where the Cambridge examinations 
take place is called the Senate House. 
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** Tripos". This word is of course derived from the Greek custom 
of Riving tripods as rewards of victory. It is perhaps needless to say 
that no tripos is actually awarded at Cambridge, and it seems somewhat 
odd that both the examinations themselves and the subjects should be 
named from this imaginary prize, e. g. **He took up the Science tripos**,. 
"He was fifth in the Classical tripos*'. 

*' Moderations" otherwise called "First Public Examination"; "Res- 
ponsions" (equivalent to the Cambridge "little go'*) apparently not beiog 
considered worthy of the name. The word is derived from the fact that 
the examiners fjr this examination are called moderators i. e. managers 
or controllers. 

"lAterae Humaniores" This word must not be thought of in its 
wider sense of "humanities" (Scotch) or "belles-lettres", but in the strictly 
Oxford sense of Latin and Greek literature and philosophy. But note 
well that poetry is absolutely excluded from its scope. 

"Fellowships". These are "stipendien" (as they would be called in 
Germany) granted by the different colleges (not the University) to graduates^ 
just as scholarships are granted to young men entering the university. In 
the Great majority of cases fellows are elected by a competitive examination. 
Formerly it was usual for a college to elect fellows from amongst its own 
members and this is still done we believe in some colleges at Cambridge, 
but in Oxford fellowships are generally open to all graduates of the 
University. The exact olyect of fellowships is not very easy to explain. 
Some of the fellows become college-tutors, and in this case the fellow- 
ship may be regarded as a portion of their pay for work done, but most 
fellows are practically non-resident and receive from £ 200 to £ 300 a 
year for having passed a good examination. ,But life-fellowships are a 
thing of the past. Fellows are elected by the votes of the fellows of 
the colleges, who may be regarded as to a certain extent, trustees of 
their endowments. Most of these endowments being land, fellowships 
have diminished in value of late years, owing to depreciation of that 
kind of property. 

^'Passmen" are those who merely qualify for a degree. As the 
actual degree is always the same whether for honour-men (classmen) or 
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passmen, the public are apt to imagine that one B. A. or M. A is as 
good as another, whereas one may be a Newton and the other a mere 
dunce. 

"Undergraduates" are those who have not taken their degree — 
equivalent to "Studenten**. 

Oxford and Cambridge Degrees. 

The first degree which can be obtained is the B. A. (Bachelor of 
Arts). We have already pointed out that this degree is awarded without 
distinction to passmen and also to the very highest honourmen. 

The next degree, M. A. (Master of Arts) is simply a matter of 
seniority and of paying certain fees. There is no examination and the 
religious test — the obligation to sign the "Thirty-nine articles" — was 
abolished some years ago. There is therefore no intellectual superiority 
implied in the M. A. over the B. A., but the former has certain privileges 
e. g. a right to vote for the university M. P. &c. &c. 

Other degrees conferred by these universities are : 
B. D. (Bachelor of Divinity). 
D. D. (Doctor of Divinity). 

B. C. L. (^Bachelor of Civil Law — Oxford only). 
D. 0. L. (Doctor of Civil Law — Oxford, generally an honorary 

degree). 
L. L. B. (Bachelor of Laws — Cambridge). 
L. L. D. (Doctor of Laws — Cambridge only). 
M. B. (Bachelor of Medicine). 
M. D. (Doctor of Medicine). 
Litt. D. (Doctor of Letters — Cambridge, a very rare and valued 

distinction). 
B. S. (Bachelor of Surgery — Cambridge). 
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100 yards 

V* mile (440 yds.) . 

1 mile (1760 yds.) . 

2 miles 

3 miles 

10 miles 
(= 16 kilometres) 

Wide jump 

High jump 

Throwing a 

16 lb hammer 

Throw Cricketball . 

Pole jamp 

1 hour's run 

Oxford and Cambr. 
Boat race. 



9V5 seconds 

48V4 seconds 

4 min. 12*U seconds 
9 min. IV I i seconds 
14 min. 36 sees 



51 min. S*/i sees. 

23 feet 3 inches . 
6 ft. 2^4 in 



} 



138 ft. 3 in 

126 yards 1 ft. 6 in. 

11 ft. 5 in 

11 miles 970 yards . 



4} I A miles average about 21 min. 



Myers 
George 
Long 
White 

Gumming^ 

Ford 
Brooks 

Hales 

Game 

Bay 

Bennett.. 



1 mile . . . 
20 miles . 
50 miles . 
100 miles 



1 mile . . . 
20 miles . 
50 miles . 
100 miles 



Important Bicycle and Tricycle Records (Latest.) 

Bicycling. 



2 mins. 20^/6 s.ecs 

53 mins. 45V5 sees 

2 hs. 25 mins. 26% sees. 
5 hs. 50 mins. 5% sees.. 



Tricycling. 

2 mins. 37V' sees 

56 mins. 49V5 sees 

2 hs. 38 mins. 44^6 sees. 
6 hs. 9 mins. 26 sees. . . . 



Jones 
Parsons^ 

» 
Fry 



Turner 
Bower 
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Boat Races. 

The Oxford and Cambridge boat-race and the races at Henley ancP 
most other regattas are races in the ordinary sense of the term i. e. ther 
boats start all a-breast, like horses in a race, and finish at one winning' 
post. Foreigners require to be informed that this is not the system on 
which the "torpids" and the "eights** are rowed at Oxford and the cor** 
responding "divisions'* at Cambridge. It would be impossible on such 
narrow rivers as the Isis and the Cam to start sixteen or eighteen boata 
a-breast, and to run the races in "heats'* *) would be almost more 
impossible as the number of combinations arising would be too large. 
Recourse is therefore had to "bumping'* races — a more exciting kind of 
race than any other. 

The boats are arranged in a line with a small interval (three 
boats' length) between each. This interval is exactly maintained by means 
of a rope attached to the river bank and held by the coxswain. When the 
cannon is fired, which is the signal for all the boats to start, the cox-* 
swain drops the rope and the rowers who are already leaning "forward** on 
their oars strike the water as one man. The object now is for each 
boat to "bump** i. e. touch any portion of the boat in front of it. If m 
boat succeeds in bumping another it takes that boat's place on the river 
or in other words the two boats change places. Sometimes a boat will 
gain two places in a single race, and a good boat has been known to 



*) "Heats". — When it is necessary in a contest to eliminate the competitors and 
reduce them to two, this is done by first arrangiDg them in pairs by lot. Then the 
AvlnDing men of each of these pairs are again arraoged in pairs by lot, and so on till 
the contest is reduced to two men. The winner of this last pair is then supposed ta 
have beaten all the other men even though he has not personally contended with 
them. By beating those who have beaten them he is supposed to be the better man< 
This of course does not allow for many personal peculiarities. It often happens in 
a boxing contest that the winner is not the best man of all tbe competitors. 
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.gain a place on each of the six days racing. It will therefore be under- 
«tood that the order in which the boats begin to race is the order of 
merit, the first boat being *'Head of the River^^ What determined their 

.order when boat-racing was first invented appears to be lost in the misU 

.of antiquity. 

"Bumps" are celebrated by festivals of an extraordinarily enthusi- 
astic .kind, known as bump-suppers. At Cambridge some of the larger 
,<;olleges run several boats. This is very exceptional at Oxford. 



Druck von H. O. Persiehl, Hamburg. 



SRRATA. 

P, V jor D. Ph. read Ph. D. 

p. IX (top) Insert Mm before "him". 

p. XII (top) f(yr kiQgdam read kii^dam. 

p. XXIII for pronunciation! read pronunciation. 

p. XXV for regulary read regularly. 

p. 7 (middle) for leeQgwidz read Ia3iigwid5. 

1 (bottom) /o?' pronansiei/an read pranAnsiei/an. 

3 (middle) for familia read familja. 

7 (top) /or sound read saund. 

7 (top) for idiamsetikali read idjo(u)m£etik9li. 

9 (middle) for aidiel read aidlal. 

9 (middle) for digaiaz read dizaiaz. 

1 Eliminate note, 
p. 31 (top) f(yr foa read fa. 

p. 35 (bottom line) for gAvanment read gAvanmant. 
p. 37 (bottom) for a'tigan read a'tizaen (a'tizan). 
p. 39 (top) for ai wad pAni/ read ai wud pAni/. 
p. 41 (top) for lAgguariasli read lAgzuariasli. 
p. 47 (top) foil' vaisa vaasa (vaisi vaasei) put only vaisi vaasei. 
p. 49 (middle) for ein/ant a modan read ein/ant o modan. 
p. Gl (bottom) /or lAgjuarias read lAgzuarias. 
p. 62 (top) put comma after water, 
p. 65 (top) for Impjudentli read impjudantli. 
p. 66 (top line) for chose read choose. 

p. 67. Eliminate note. The pronunciation "sagdgest" is not 
in use, though given by the standard dictionaries — 
by some of them even in the first place. 
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p. 75 (top) for klouzor 9nd klouza read klousar 9nd klousd. 

p. 77 (top) for bet read bat. 

p. 81 (middle) for DApiij fa mi read 3iA|)iij foa mi. 

p. 81 (middle) for medikl man read medikl men. 

p. 83 (middle) for rikamendz read rekamendz. 

p. 89 (middle) for krual read kniil. 

p. 92 (top line) for wether read whether. 

p. 93 (top) for rikri^i/an read rekri^i/en. 

p. 93 (note) for liga read liga. 

p. Ill (middle) for fil5safa and read fil5safar and. 

p. Ill (bottom) /or drAnkanis read drAQkanis. 

p. 113 (bottom). The same, 

p. 116 (middle) /or by our own admission read by your . . 

p. 116 (bottom) for fifth rate put fifth-rate. 

p. 123 (top) for akei/anali read akeijanali. 

p. 125 (middle) for dar av bin read ffea hsev bin. 

p. 128 (bottom) for side read sight. 

p. 128 (bottom) for and champagne read and the champagne. 

p. 130 (top line) for percent put per cent. 

p. 141 (middle) for 8Bdvataiziii read and sedvataiziii. 

p. 145 (bottom line) for 9A read av. 

p. 167 (middle) for ladjast read ladgist. 

p. 169 (bottom) for iQli/man read ii^glifman. 

p. 173 (middle) for ta faiv ta nain int/iz read te iaiv fit nain i, 

p. 187 (middle) for dgenarseligei/anz read djenaraelizei/anz. 

p. 187 (bottom) /or iggist read igzist. 



